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If this is the first copy of 
Fourth International you've 
ever read, we’d like to tell you 
something about our aims and 
policy. 

This issue is a special one, 
devoted entirely to the strug- 
gle of the Negro people for 
full equality. It is one of a 
series dealing with crucial 
economic, social and political 
problems facing the Amer- 
ican people. 

Our August issue, featuring 
“The American Empire,” as- 
sessed Wall Street’s drive for 
world domination and the re- 
sistance it is generating at 
home and abroad. A previous 
issue, “Political Trends in the 
U. S.,” brought the Marxist 
view of the American political 
scene up to date. Future is- 
sues will single out other sub- 
jects of similar general in- 
terest for special attention. 

Fourth International is the 
only genuine Marxist mag- 
azine in the United States. It 
defends Marxism against the 


publicists of capitalism and 
the propagandists of the 
counter-revolutionary Stalin- 


ist regime in the USSR. It is 
the American Trot- 
skyism, that international 
revolutionary socialist move- 
ment which carries on the 
tradition of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin and which in other 
countries is organized in the 
Fourth International, the 
World Party of Socialist Rev- 
olution. 


voice of 


We believe that capitalism 
has reached the end of its use- 
fulness for the great mass of 
working people and that it 
must be replaced by the mod- 
ern economic system of so- 
cialism. Capitalism, in our 
opinion, offers only a grim 
perspective of continual de- 
pressions, new waves of fasc- 
ism and more catastrophic 
world wars with the very 
real possibility in the not dis- 
tant future of atomic anni- 
hilation. 

As the evidence assembled 
in this issue of Fourth In- 
ternational demonstrates, 
American capitalism, the rich- 
est and most powerful on 


wee 











— 
earth, cannot even assure the 
Negro people the exercise of 
their 
deed, it has powered a bar- 
bareus drive against all civil 


liberties in America. As Big nue of racial bigots, career- 
Business proceeds with its ists and _ fascist-minded re- 
plans for domination of the actionaries. It voices the as- 
world, the danger of total- pirations of the overwhelm- 


‘itarianism in the U.S.A. grows 
more and more menacing. 
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modern industry can obvious- 
ly produce and the fulfillment 
of the great promise of limit- 


less progress 
holds forth. 
In this ideological war, 
Fourth International performs 
a special function. Its prin- 
cipal aim is to provide the 
basic theory needed to solve 
the difficult problems facing 
the people in moving toward 
the transformation of society. 
From the great body of Marx- 
ist thought it presents out-of- 
print hitherto untranslated 
articles that shed a revealing 
light on current events. The 
January-February issue, for 
instance, carried a remark- 
able letter by Leon Trotsky 
on the peasant war in China 
which sounds as if it were 
written about the current si- 
tuation although it was ac- 
tually penned in 1932 by this 
master of the dialectics of 
revolutionary struggles. 


which science 


Most articles in Fourth In- 
ternational, like those of this 
issue, are written by the out- 
standing Marxists of the day 
and deal with issues of im- 
mediate concern. They pre- 
sent the straight, unvarnished 
facts about the trends ia pol- 
itics, economics and sociology 
of vital importance to every 
thinking worker and student. 
Many of these articles con- 
stitute significant and lasting 
contributions to the living and 
growing body of 
theory. 


Marxist 


The influence of Fourth In- 


ternational extends far be- 
yond the confines of the 
United States. Outside of 


fascist Spain and the Stalin- 
ist-dominated lands where its 
possession could mean the fir- 
ing squad, it is read by the 
vanguard of informed work- 
ers in virtually every coun- 
try. Here at home it enjoys a 
solid reputation among the 
politically-alert sections of the 
labor movement for the re- 
liability of its articles and the 
accuracy of its forecasts. 

If you liked this issue and 
found it stimulating and edu- 
cational, you belong among 
the ranks of these regular 
readers. We invite you to join 
them by filling out the coupon 
on this page and sending ‘in 
your subscription. 
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Equality Under the Welfare State 


By THE EDITORS 


The latest pregram of salvation offered to the Amer- 
ican people as protection against the crimes and catas- 
trophes of modern society is the Welfare State. The 1948 
elections showed that the vast majority of the nation sin- 
gled out the Negro people in America as faring very ill and 
badly in need of welfare. But since then Congress has shown 
itself an unrelenting enemy of Negro rights. Now Truman’s 
administration is preparing to go to the voters again in the 
1950 elections, seeking to place the blame on the Southern 
bloc. But many Negroes recognize the responsibility of the 
administration for the fiasco on civil rights. 

These events have posed the following question very 
snarply: If the Welfare State is the answer to the modern 
social crisis, what has the Welfare State to offer the 
American Negro? 

First of all, let us note one contribution the Welfare 
State itself has made to Jim Crow. The Roosevelt-Truman 
Welfare State organized the nation in arms along Jim 
Crow lines. By sending this Jim Crow army to every quar- 
ter of the globe, the present Welfare State stamped Amer- 
ican race prejudice upon the consciousness of the whole 
world. 

Jim Crow is a burden on the US. itself. This is ad- 
mitted in the brief submitted to the Supreme Court against 
Racial Covenants by Tom Clark, then Attorney-General, 
and Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor-General of the United 
States, who quoted a letter from the acting Secretary of 
State in 1946 to the FEPC: 


We are reminded over and over again by some foreign 
newspapers and spokesmen that our treatment of, various 
minorities leaves much to be desired... Frequently, we 
find it next to impossible to formulate a satisfactory 
answer to our critics in other countries. 


Nevertheless, the Roosevelt-Truman Welfare State 
makes clear to the whole world that, whatever may be its 
political needs, it will preserve military Jim Crow as a per- 
manent part of American democracy. When you take all 
these circumstances into consideration it becomes clear that 
the Roosevelt-Truman Welfare State has struck harder 
‘blows against the Negro people than any government since 
the Civil War. 

Not only that. Today the U.S. government says that 
persecution of the Negro harms the country at home and 
abroad. Yet it continues with its criminal course. Thus 
what it is saying in reality is that while the government is 
willing to abolish Jim Crow, the American public will not 
permit it to do so. The practiced liars of the Kremlia and 


the Cominform could have invented no more 
frame-up of the people of the United States. 
The Truman Welfare State and its supporters claim 
that the problem is so deep-rooted they have to be per- 
fectly sure that the great mass of people is with them be- 
fore they, as a Welfare State, can act. The people gave 
them that authority and mandate by their support of 
Truman’s civil rights program in 1948. But, rejoins the 
Truman Welfare State, the state cannot act without [egis/a- 
‘ion by Congress: that is the democratic process. And it 
adds, in the words of the President, “Il am doing my best.” 


vicious 


Every important member of the administration knows 
this is a tissue of lies. From the beginning of its politics on 
the Negro question the Welfare State has carefully charted 
its course of deception. 


Charting a Course of Deception 

To prove this, let us take first the attitude of the Wel- 
fare State to the South. President Truman prepared the 
way for the 1948 election campaign Wy the report of his 
Civil Rights Committee. This Committee recognized that 
to judge progress in the South by the number of lynchings 
alone is utterly false. 


The almost complete immunity from punishment en- 
joyed by lynchers is merely a striking form of the broad 
and general immunity from punishment enjoyed by whites 
in many communities for less extreme offenses against 
Negroes. Moreover lynching is the ultimate threat by 
which his inferior status is driven home to the Negro. 


The report repeats this over and over again. 

As a terrorist device, it [lynching] reinforces all the 
other disabilities placed upon him, The threat of lynching 
always hangs over the head of the Southern Negro: the 
knowledge that a misinterpreted word or action can lead 
to his death is a dreadful burden. 


Here then is a social system unique in the modern world, 
for in a totalitarian state, the government reserves to it- 
self and its organized party and institutions the terroriza- 
tion of the masses. Not so in the South. 


...In certain states the white population can threaten 
and do violence to the minority members with little or no 
fear of legal reprisal. 

In such a social system, it is to be expected that, as the 
report emphasizes, a “jury is no protection.” 

This is what is new about the Welfare State. So intense 
is the concentration, national and international, upon the 
unending persecution of American Negroes that the state 
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must parade as champion of the oppressed. That is its 
welfare side. 

the Welfare State does 
not analyze the basic economic and political causes and 
consequences of the regime of terror in the South, as for 
instance the Socialist Workers Party has done in its resolu- 
tion (see Page 90). To do so, the Welfare State would have 
tu expose the capitalist forces behind Jim Crow and the 
reliance of the Democratic Party upon the white suprem- 
[hat would disclose the other side of the Welfare 
State as the protector of the capitalist system and its in- 
terests, 


However, even in its documents 


‘cists. 


These two sides emerge as soon as you look carefully 
at the recommendations of the report on Civil Rights. The 
report proposes federal organizations to enforce anti-Jim 
Crow laws in general. But, it continues: 

There are civil rights problems, unique to certain re- 
gimes and localities that can best be treated and solved 
by the individual states. 

Thus right from the beginning the propagandists of the 
Welfare State hand over to the state governments of the 
South the responsibility for changing a system of which 
these governments are the chosen guardians and protectors. 
Smoothly, the treacherous recommendations continue: 

The states should create permanent civil rights com- 
missions to make continuing studies of prejudice, to pub- 
lish educational material... 
lhe aim is a partnership between the Welfare State and 

these gangster regimes. 

Such commissjons, with their fingers on the communi- 
ties’ pulses, would complement at the state level the ac- 
tivities of a permanent Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

While it 
le Very same 
assures the South not to take all this chatter 
seriously for it does not intend to impose anything that the 
Southern rulers do not agree to. 

What has happened since the Civil Rights Report. is 
merely the working out in life of the published program of 
the Welfare State, the document on which 


the two faces of the Welfare State. 
denounces the evil of Negro persecution, in t 
Gocument it 


These Are 





the President 
The people may 
not yet fully recognize this but the politicians and pluto- 
crats on the understand it well. The South 
knows that, against the changed attitude of the country to 
Negroes 


went to Congress and then to the country. 


inside very 


it can have no better protection than the Truman 
Welfare State 


The Record on Housing 


South the Welfare 
State attempts to improve the welfare of Negroes? Com 
plete illusion! 


But pe rhaps at least outside of the 


The Welfare State plays precisely the same 
vicious role in the North as it does in the South. Let us 


the record of ‘Roosevelt and Truman on the one 


review 
issue Of housing 

In 1947, as we have seen, the Welfare State presented 
The 


Savs the 


t brief to the Supreme Court on Negroes and housing 
Welfare State 
brief: 


knows that lim Crow 1s vrowme 
J 
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Since 1920 the trend toward use of racial exclusions in 


new developments appears to have been steadily up- 
ward...and also in extension to previously untouched 
cities. 


This trend, we are told, was “resumed after World War 
11.” And what of the future? 


If this trend continues unchecked almost all new resi- 
dential sections of our cities will be barred within ten or 
twenty years from occupancy by Negroes and to an in- 
creasing degree, by other groups, 

Here it is impossible for the Welfare State to close its 
eves to the fact that the real estate and financial interests 
are responsible. The brief tells us that the whole policy is 
“rooted in ignorance, bigotry and prejudice.” But prejudice 
is “nurtured by the opportunities it affords for monetary 
gains from the supposed beneficiaries and real victims 
alike.” 

Here again we see the “welfare” side of the state-talk. 
But what does the Welfare State do? Loren Miller, a Negro 
lawyer of Los Angeles, who has worked for years on re- 
strictive covenants gave the facts in his 
NAACP Convention of 1949. 

When the Federal Housing Authority was first estab- 


report to the 


lished under Roosevelt, it issued a manual containing a 
model race restrictive clause to be inserted in documents as 
a condition for any loans or mortgages. [he NAACP fought 
the issue and, after a hard fight, the condition was with- 
drawn. Then in amendments published in the manual of 
L947, the terms and “race restrictive covenants” 
were omitted but so rephrased that the FHA could con- 
tinue with its policy of refusing to insure loans for Negroes 
in “white communities” or to guarantee mortgages for 
projects designed for mixed occupancy. Thus this agency 
of the Welfare State, with all the authority of the Federal 
Government behind it, set the pattern throughout the coun- 
try for confining Negroes in the ghetto. Once more after 
vigorous protests the FITA made modifications. 


“race” 


On December 2, 1949 Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor Gen- 


eral of the Welfare State, announced, with the special bless- 
Truman, that the FHA would refuse to 
finance any new houses or apartments whose occupancy 
was restricted on the basis of race, creed or color. That 
was the new face of the Welfare State. Immediately, a 
howl arose from the Southerners and the real estate inter- 
ests. The very next day Franklin D. Richards, FHA Com- 
missioner, announced that “It will be an exceptional case 
where a property cannot receive Federal mortgage help.” 


ing of President 


his is the real trend, not the spectacular legal victories 
im the Supreme Court and the well-publicized but rare ex- 
amples of mixed housing. There is a steady growth of Ne- 
vro communities. The children have to go to schools near- 
Negro schools 


est their homes Negro teachers are given 


equal opportunities’ by being appointed to these schools. 
lhe same occurs in police precincts, fire stations, in reliet 
headquarters, in YMCA’s, in 
created among the Negroes themselves a 


churches. There is being 
vested interest in 


Negro segregation. 


sentiment threat- 
ens the reactionary practices of the real estate jand fi- 


Thus, at the very period when public 
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nancial interests, the Welfare State rushes to their rescue. 
It uses federal money to finance their Jim Crow projects, 
assists them to evade the law, and uses the prestige gained 
by its public denunciations of Jim Crow to bluff and bam- 
boozle the great body of the people. It would be impossi- 
ble for the capitalist interests to perform on their own ac- 
count what their Welfare State has done for them. 

The Welfare State did not fall from the sky. Its real 
policies are not some tricks invented in back-rooms by) 
dishonest politicians, which can be corrected by substituting 
more honest politicians. Truman is not more honest, or il 
you like, more dishonest, than Roosevelt. We have to push 
aside foolish speculations as to the sincerity of this or that 
covernment official. Great social forces are in action here, 
pushing along government, institutions, parties and men. 
It is with these forces that we must reckon, analyzing their 
origin, their movement, their limitations, and, above all 
their conflicts. 


Laws of Capitalist Development 

Negroes have arrived where they are in the United States 
and the Welfare State of U.S. capitalism is what it 1s, be- 
cause of certain fundamental laws of capitalist develop- 
ment. Nowhere are they so superbly stated as in the famous 
Chapter XXI of Marx’s Capital entitled the “Historical 
Fendency of Capitalist Accumulation.” There Marx 
capitulates the great law of centralization and its results 
in economic and social life. Capitalism tends inevitably to 
a system of social, i.e., mass production. There develops 


Te- 


.on an ever extending scale, the cooperative form of 
the labor process, the conscious technical application of 
science, the methedical cultivation of the soil, the trans- 
formation of the instruments of labor into instruments of 
labor only usable in common, the economizing of all means 
of production by their use as the means of production of 
combined, socialized Jabor, the entanglement of all peo- 
ples in the net of the world market, and this, thé 
national character of the capitalist regime. 


inter- 


This is the movement which formed the industrial con- 
centrations of Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
Los Angeles. This is the movement which in periods of 
economic expansion such as the two wars, brought millions 
a! Negroes from the South and knit them into industrial 
units with whites. The Negroes became part of the vast 
This is the ever- 
extending basis of a potential socialist society created b\ 
capitalism itself. But capitalism reigns and by every ef- 


cooperative social process of production. 


fort in its power holds on to its control of the economy and 
the government, and all its perquisites such as the housing 
system it has developed. Thus arises a violent conflict be 
tween the progressive movement of the proletariat in pro- 
duction and the attempt of the capitalists to exploit that 
movement for their own benefit. So Marx continues: 
Along with the constantly diminishing number of the 
niagnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize all ad- 
vantages of 
mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploita- 


this process of transformation, grows the 


tion. 


Vhis is precisely what happens in every sphere of cap- 
italist society and what is happening to the Negroes. Never 
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Gld Negroes feel so 


keenly the miserv, oppression, sla 


and degradation of capitalism. But with 


industry increasing, joining the unions, gaining confidence, 


strength and solidarity with white workers, they react with 


life and 


Marx's law: that, if the 


increasing Violence against their condit labor 


This 


1ONnsS oO} 


too, Is an expression ol mass 


ol ‘misery, oppression, slave degradation, exploitation 
LTOWS 
.With this too grows the revolt of \ class, 

a class always increasing in numbers 1 disciplined, 

united, organized by the very mechanism of ocess 

of capitalist production itself. 

lhis—in brief—is the Marnist lysis 1 n his- 
torical development The insti ents ol ( ( sable 
in common, huge factories, means of transport covering the 
whole country, vast organizations for the distribution of 
goods, services and information, a discipline ited, « 
ganized working class, constantly incorporating 


into this discipline, unity and organization, the interna- 


tionalization of production and socic the re the 
premises and preparations for a new mode of production 
and for corresponding new forms of housing, education, etc 

But these new forms of life and work 1 be attained 
only through the struggle for a socialist so v. Meanwhile 
this new form of society is being suppresse rl 
choked, retarded, by the old capitalist order inside and out- 
side of production. Until this basic conflict is resolved. the 
crises Will continue. The ultimate end must be either so 
cialism or the descent into totalitarian barbarism 
Effects of Civil Rights Fight 

Phat is the stage which we have rea is the 
stage Which has produced the Welfare State to defend the 
old outlived system against the advances ew. De- 
spite its’ attack upon the Welfare State Republican 
Party has nothing to offer but a promise to administe Tt 
Welfare State more cheaply. It is no more than another de- 
lender of capitalism. The working class, which grows con- 
tinuously in numbers, in discipline unity rg 
tion, revolts more and more bitterly and effectively against 
the degradation and exploitation of capitalism. The more 
oppressed sections of society, conscious of the protection 
eiven them by a militant labor movenient, raise their special 
erievances. A general and growing move e re- 
erganization of society develops, Other sections of societ) 
stirred by the prevailing social disruption, take up the 
cause of the oppressed 

In America no cause is so obviously. jus ving for 
amelioration as the cause of the Negroes e tre 
mendous support given to the Negro cause b ons who 
are not in the labor movement. Under these stances 
the capitalist class can try fascism as it did in Germany, 
Which involves the to suppression of org ed labo 
and, once that is accomplished, the 1Uulding and 
streamlining of the old capitalist svstem to meet the needs 
of monopoly capitalism eatened by s s B s- 
cism (for the time being) has sustained great defeats on a 
world scale and is now in diser llen or the time 


being) the resort to the demagogy of the Welfare State 


‘ 
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Is it then futile to fight for the passage of civil rights 
legislation and to demand that Truman live up to his prom- 
Not at all! Conducted vigorously and without il- 
lusions, the struggle for anti-discrimination legislation is 
a highly progressive struggle, both for its immediate aims 
and its results. Negro persecution will fall only with the 
fall of capitalism. But that can take place only when the 
Vast majority of the population realizes that the Welfare 
State provides'no solutions to their problems. 

To defeat the opponents of anti-Jim Crow legislation 
would be a great victory for the Negroes and the whok 


ses 


American people: a field chosen, the issue posed, and the 


enemy defeated. But after this victory, the workers, Ne- 
groes and all who feel only the blows and get none of the 
advantages of capitalism, would inevitably confront an 
other side of the Welfare State. 

President Truman in his interview with Arthur Krock 
of the New York Times has already warned that if legisla- 
tion which seeks to compel employers to hire Negroes is 
passed, he would not administer it. Good. Let him not only 
say so, but let him do so, for all the world to see. Hard and 
bitter as that experience would be, there is no other road 
for the social development of this great country and the 
political education of its masses. 

The Negroes are furthest ahead in the growing com- 
prehension of the true nature of the Welfare State. They, 
therefore, have a duty to perform, to themselves, to the 
country, and to the world. They must show by the presen- 
tation of their own irrefutable experience that the Welfare 
State is not the friend but the double-edged enemy and 
deceiver of the Negro people and the world at large 
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a new order of production from the 
stranglehold of capitalism is the task of the great majority 
oi the population, and above all, the united, disciplined, 
organized working class. But it by no means follows that 
the Negroes, as they have been trained to do under cap- 
italism, must wait and leave the initiative to others. In 
the great struggles that have lifted the Negro question to 
the forefront today, they did not wait. Nor should they 
hesitate now to denounce root and branch the Welfare State 
and all its works. 

They will find a ready ear in organized labor itself 
which has had its own experience with the Welfare State 
in the Taft-Hartley Act and has seen the Welfare State’s 
corruption of mass leaders. The Negroes will find a ready 
ear in the millions of the middle class bowed down under 
murderous taxation, imposed upon them by a war-making 
government in the name of peace. They will find readiness 
to listen in the millions of poor farmers, particularly in the 
South, in whose name the Welfare State pours hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars as government subsidies into the over- 
stuffed pockets of the farming magnates. 


The release of 


lhe class struggle ebbs and flows, but mounts inexora- 
bly to conflicts of greater intensity and wider scope. The 
battle in this Congress around FEPC has been fought and 
lost. But gains have beem registered—in knowledge, under- 
standing and experience, and particularly knowledge, un- 
derstanding and experience of the hypocritical nature of 
the Welfare State. At this stage few sections of the popula- 
tion can deal such mighty blows at this imposing fiction 
of the Welfare State as the Negro people of the United 
States. 


Stalinism and Negro Intellectuals 


By FRED HART 


Negro intellectuals are powerfully attracted toward 
Marxism. This is not strange. Marxism is the theory and 
practice of revolt against the evils of capitalism by all its 
victims. Frederick Douglass used to say there was not a 
white man living who did not know that slavery was 
wrong—for him. Every Negro knows that as far as Ne- 
groes are concerned, the soctal system of the United States 
is wrong. The intellectuals naturally tend toward an anal- 
ysis of society which explains this intolerable injustice in 
social terms and offers a way out 

Even a careerist like Walter White, writing against 
Paul Robeson’s policies in the Negro Digest of March 1950, 
says that Negroes “could listen with greater patience and 
attention to Mr. Robeson’s advice” if Russia were ‘‘sin- 
cerely, efficiently and successfully putting into practice 
the basic principles (of) Karl Marx and .. . Lenin 2 
On the contrary, says White, “Russia of 1950 is at the op- 
posite pole of Marx's dictatorship of the proletariat.”” Such 
has been the bitterness of the Negro experience with Amer- 
ican democracy that even this exploiter of his people's 
wrongs can feel the attraction of Marxism. 


For most Americans, however, white or black, *Marx- 


ism today is represented by Stalinism.’ Between the brazen- 
ness of Stalinism and the vigor of American propaganda, 
the world is pretty well acquainted, with the fact that the 
policies of American Stalinists shift with every change in 
Moscow's foreign policy. It is remarkable, however, that 
‘ number of Negro intellectuals are not unduly affected by 
this. The persecution of the Communist Party by the gov- 
ernment has made them wary of open fellow-traveling, but 
despite their recognition of the shifts of Stalinist policy on 
the Negro question, despite their recognition of Russia’s 
totalitarian dictatorship, many continue to feel and to ex- 
press sympathy and even admiration for the activities of 
the Stalinists on the Negro question. 

[heir reasoning should be carefully followed. It is 
true, they say, that during the war the Stalinists opposed 
Negro struggles for freedom. 


That was wrong—but it was 
done for the defense of Russia which they believe in. At 
any rate, today they are most vigorous in defense of Ne- 
groes, as their work for the Trenton Six indicates. Look at 
their record in the Scottsboro case, the demonstrations they 
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led against evictions of Negroes in Chicago and elsewhere 
during the thirties. The Stalinists first raised the Negro 
question in an uncompromising manner and have done 
more than any other party to keep the Negro question be- 
fore the American people and the world. In the unions 
they have fought for equality. They do theoretical work 
on Negro history, they are publishing the collected works of 
Frederick Douglass. They make mistakes but try to cor- 
rect them. Their “Black Republic” slogan is nonsense but 
they are trying to correct that too. The Stalinists fight for 
unity of Negroes and whites, the abolition of prejudice. In 
their party Negroes have equality. They help Negro art- 
ists. Wouldn't progressive Americans and labor in par- 
ticular lose if a fighter like Bridges was driven out of the 
labor movement and Philip Murray controlled the ClO 
without opposition? And then (final argument), look at 
Robeson! What Negro today is doing more to denounce 
American race prejudice at home and abroad! We don't 
ge along with the Stalinists all the way but, despite every- 
thing you may say, the Negro in America benefits by Stal- 
"inism. At the worst, Negroes can use the Stalinists. 

That is the line of argument advanced. And these ideas 
cannot be brushed aside simply by listing Stalinist crimes 
and zig-zags. Negro intellectuals know about these. They 
accept—or rather discount—them as “politics.” Further- 
more, knowing these, it is their view that they can take the 
good and avoid the bad. 

l-irst of all, let us examine the argument, constantly put 
forward by the Stalinists themselves, that they are chiefly 
responsible for the Negro question occupying the central 
position it does in the United States today. Nothing could 
be more false. If not one single Stalinist had ever said one 
single word on the Negro question, it would have much the 
same status that it haseacquired today. 

What has brought the’ Negro question forward is not 
anyone’s propaganda but the necessary, the historically con- 
ditioned social and political development of the American 
people. It is true that a consistently revolutionary Marxist 
party, fighting for the socialist cause on all fronts, in the 
proletariat as well as among the Negroes, abroad as well as 
at home, could and would have qualitatively altered the 
existing relationship of forces. But the Stalinists? No. 
When it coincided with their needs, they helped along this 
development. At other times and at very critical times, 
they opposed it with all their force. 


Emergence as Distinct Political Force 

American capitalism itself brought the millions of Ne- 
groes from the South. Garveyism was the first great po- 
litical experience of these Negroes. The second was their 
turn from the Republican Party to the New Deal. With 
the CIO they came into the union movement. 

These were the preliminaries to the real emergence of 
the Negroes as a distinct political force which began in 
World War II. By the March-on-Washington Movement 
the Negroes turned from dickering with private industry 
and raised the whole struggle to a higher plane by con- 
centrating the issue on the federal government. From that 
time, the government, and with it the ruling Democratic 
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Party, has been thrown into increasing confusion by the 
mounting Negro pressure and its effects on the country as 
a whole. 

In the army Negroes fought incalculable battles, large 
small, for equality. In Detroit they made a bloody 
retaliation against Jim Crow. The climax of these strug- 
gles was in Harlem in 1943 where.they took a carefully- 
orggnized militant offensive, and at the same tinte refrained 
from attacks against white persons. From end to end of 
the country and in fact the world over, the boldness and 
subtlety of this demonstration, despite its obvious weak- 
nesses, Were recognized. State after state hastened to pass 
EPC bills. The Negro question dominated the national 
election of 1948, and has been the cause of the stormiest 
sessions in Congress during the century. 


and 


Their Record Counts Against Them 

In the light of these facts, the Stalinist attempt to claim 
primary credit for this progress is an insult to the Amer- 
ican people. It is also a thundering lie. When it suited 
them, as in the organization of the CIO, the Stalinists as- 
sisted, But they fought against the March-on-Washington 
Movement which is one of the key links in the chain of 
development. They joined with the city and state officials 
against the people in the 1943 Harlem demonstration. Who 
can measure fully the assistance they gave to capitalism and 
to the government in trying to make Negroes accept Jim 
Crow during the war, promising that after victory Jim 
Crow would be abolished? 

To say that they had done strenuous work in the past 
counts not for the Stalinists,*but against them. For it was 
precisely the prestige they gained over the preceding years 
as militants which made them so effective as allies of Jim 
Crow and enemies of the Negro people at the very moment 
when the Negroes were putting forward their greatest ef- 
forts. 

The theoretical, literary and artistic in- 
terest in Negroes is the most striking cultural phenomenon 
ol the last decade and this, too, is not the work of Stalinism. 
lt is an integral part of the development of the United 
States and of the Negro people as part of America. 

In the general awakening which followed World War I, 
Countee Cullen put into literary form the rising racial con- 
sciousness of the Negro. The elegance and beauty of his 
verse should not obscure the essential affinity of What ts 
Africa to Me? with Garvey’s nonsensical program of Back- 
to-Africa. Claude McKay, revolutionary as he once was, 
in his most popular novel, Home to Harlem, expressed the 
somewhat decadent interest of white intellectuals in the sup- 
posed primitiveness of Harlem. 

By 1941, parallel to the political emergence of the Ne- 
groes and popular support for them, something entirely new 
appears. Richard Wright makes the first great popular 
literary success with Native Son. In Lillian Smith's Strange 
Fruit, which has sold millions of copies, Southern liberalism 
brought before the country its own sentimental and con- 
fused but genuine preoccupation with the Negro question. 
Again, Wright's Black Boy swept the country. Gunnar 
Myrdal’s important book 7he American Dilemma, and the 
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associated with it, showed that the liberal bour- 
geoisie Was responding seriously to the national awakening 
on this question. 

The Civil Rights Report of the President’s Committee, 
despite its political hypocrisy, was in its own way a his- 
torical document. Chester Himes’ Jf He Hollers Let Him 
Go is being sold in cheap editions of hundreds of thousands 
of copies. So is William Gardner Smith’s The Last of the 
lhe recent films are taking the question t8 the 
nation and to the world. 

These are the broad nation-wide strokes which, what- 
ever their individual virtue, have driven home to the coun- 
try the new stage of the Negro question, both in its own 
right and as a symbol of progress in the masses of Amer- 
ican people. 

lo be sure, the Stalinists played a role in this process; 
but what sort of sociological method is it which acquiesces 
in their claim that they played the major role? If useful 
books were written under their influence, it should likewise 
be noted that men like Wright and Himes who were un- 
doubtedly influenced by them, have in the end struck 
them the greatest blows they have received in literature 
going to the mass of readers. 


studies 


Conquerors. 


When, by silence or tacit encouragement, the Negro 
intellectuals allow the Stalinists to get away ‘with their 
fantastic claims, they unwittingly join the American gov- 
ernment’s slander of the American people-in its claim that 
it is willing to abolish Jim Crow but the people are not 
ready. The Communist Party’s claim that it is responsible 
for American mass hostility to Jim Crow is but the other 
side of the most reactionary bourgeois allegation that 
agitation on the Negro question is the work of “Reds.” 
Thus, each in its own way, Washington and the Kremlin 
are striking blows at the very heart of the struggle for 
Negro freedom. How, in the face of this, can the Negro in- 
tellectuals excuse their passivity? 


Incredible Claims 

Incredible are the lengths to which the Stalinist boasts 
go, not only in private, public meetings, etc. but in their 
publications which circulate over the world. In the June 
1949 issue of Political Affairs, devoted to “The*Struggle 
Against White Chauvinism,” the Stalinists resurrected 
James Ford who contributes an article entitled “The Com- 
munist Party: Champion Fighter for Negro Rights.” 

The Communist Party, he insinuates without too much 
subtlety, was responsible for the formation of the CIO, owing 
tc its work on the Negro question. 

The successful creation of the CIO, based on the fight 
against Negro discrimination led by the Communists over 
a period of more than a decade and a half, also had its 
influence on the AFL. As a result, there are today nearly 
two million Negro workers in the organized labor move- 
ment... 

Thus millions of Negroes have their very jobs “as a 
result” of the Negro work of the Communist Party. 

These are ridiculous lies, but these lies, incessantly re- 
peated, can have effect upon those who know no better. 
Negro intellectuals who allow them to pass in silence or 
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try to dismiss them as insignificant exaggerations, bear a 
direct. responsibility for them before the Negro people in 
particular. 

All who hear the Stalinists or fead ten lines of their 
writings cannot but believe that they stand for unity of 
whites and Negroes. Such unity has, and rightly, a great 
appeal to Negroes and increasing millions of whites. But 
a brief examination of the facts and the record of the Stal- 
inists will show that, except insofar as it suits their special 
purposes, they are as resourceful wreckers of such unity as 
any Democrat or Republican, and more effective because 
they function within the mass movements, 

Unity of Negroes with the great mass of the population 
is developing with gigantic strides. It is developing first 
of all betause of public recognition that without liberation 
of the Negroes, the movement for the preservation and ex- 
pansion of genuine democracy in the United States cannot 
prosper. It is developing because the whole fendency to cen- 
tralization in modern life forces great masses of the people 
more and more into common cooperative effort, in indus- 
try as in politics. 


The Labor Party Question 

This movement takes place *in contradictory forms. 
Thus, despite the fact that the Democratic Party is a cap- 
iralist, reactionary and treacherous party on the Negro and 
labor questions, the movement of the Negroes to it in 1936 
was a step toward political unification with organized la- 
bor, even within that reactionary framework. As organized 
labor has differentiated itself within the Democratic Party 
through the PAC-CIO and Labor’s League for Political 
Education, labor and the Negroes have grown closer to- 
gether in self-defense against the Southern Bourbons and 
some of the more obvious adminiStration fakers. 


Outside capitalist politics, there has taken place the 
great movement of Negroes and whites into the CIO. The 
failure to repeal Taft-Hartley parallels the fate of the civil 
rights bills. The next stage is obvious. It is the break with 
the Southerners and the administration through the forma- 
tion of a great mass party of labor, the Negroes, the poor 
farmers, the idealistic youth, the old people who have done 
their share, the lower middle class who do not know where 
to look Tor help today. 


This political advance would be in line with historical 
development on a world scale for every developed European 
country has had such a party for decades. The Negroes, 
sick of the cynicism and dishonesty of both capitalist 
parties, would join the new labor party by the millions. 
One of its main issues, appealing to whites and Negroes 
alike, would be the civil rights program now treated with 
such contempt by the two capitalist parties. A party of 
this type is bound to come in the United States and nothing 
in the whole past history of the United States will so bring 
together not only Negro and white labor, but Negroes and 
whites of all types. The unity will be political in form but 
such is the nature of politics today, so sharp are the social 
tensions in the United States, such would be the opposition 
of reaction to such a party, that the great masses, Negro 
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and white, would experience the greatest impulse yet felt 
in the United States towards social integration. 

No one can lay down the specific policies of such a 
party in advance. But Marxists are heart and sou! for 
the formation of such a party in which the labor movement 
separates itself from the ruling bourgeoisie and takes the 
political field in its own name, summoning all the oppressed 
in the nation to join with it against the capitalist parties. 
Such a party may and in all probability will support at 
first American imperialism in its war-making adventurts. 
Nevertheless Marxists would support this party against 
Big Business, while opposing its wrong policies. They would 
extend and deepen wherever possible the political unity of 
the workers, going through the experiences of the masses 
with them. The struggle for the next stage of Negro-white 
unity centers around the struggle for such a party. 

One would expect that the Stalinists, in their self- 
proclaimed role as Marxist advocates of socialism, a doctrine 
addressed above all to the proletariat, would be the strong- 
est advocates of such a party. They are its deadly enemies. 

For a brief period around 1935 Browder spoke for a 
farmer-labor party; then, from 1936 the Stalinists turned 
und supported Roosevelt, hoping to win the American al- 
liance for the Kremlin in World War II. For 12 years 
from 1936 to 1948 they denounced as “enemies of unity” 
all who pointed out the inevitable betrayal of the hopes 
of labor and the Negroes involved in depending upon cap- 
italist promises, 

But when the Stalinists engaged in a new political ven- 
ture in 1948, they turned up with the Progressive Party, 
under the leadership of Wallace, still denouncing a labor 
party. 


Their Kind of “Unity” 

During their old pro-war policy, when they wanted to 
help the American government, they fought for their kind 
of unity—unity of the Negroes with the Democratic party 
ol Bilbo and Rankin. Now today when they want to em- 
barrass and impede and harass the American government, 
the Stalinists strive for unity only with those who support 
what they call their anti-imperialist peace policy but which 
really is an opportunist pressure policy for another deal 
between Washington and Moscow. In both cases they serve 
as an obstacle to the real unity of the Negroes with the 
mass of the population whose next step is and can. only be 
a great mass party of labor. 

Are Negro intellectuals so naive as to believe that this 
consistent line is no more than a “mistake?” The Stalinists 
do not want the Negroes in a labor party which the labor 
leaders would in all probability commit to support of the 
war against Russia. They want to tie the Negroes to what- 
ever liberal capitalist politicians, workers and intellectuals 
they can get together in their discredited Progressive Party 
which stands as a barrier and diversion to the anti-capital- 
ist political unity of the great masses. What is this but 
hostility to the historic development of the Negro people in 
the United States? 

This is the constant contradiction between their profes- 
sions and their actions, their claims to be acting in har- 
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mony with the historic aims and methods of socialism, their 
policies which force them in actuality to oppose these aims. 
Hence their monumental, incessant lying, the lying about 
their aims, the lying denunciations of other groups and 
parties. Nowhere is it so startling as in the intellectuals 
who commit themselves to following the Stalinists. The 
most remarkable of these today is a Negro, Paul Robeson 
Instead of talking about his spirit and his courage, Negro 
intellectuals would be well advised to examine the highly 
instructive course of this world-famous figure. 


Paul Robeson and Frederick Douglass 

The Stalinists are pertinaciously trying to build a com- 
parison between Robeson and Frederick Douglass. Negro 
intellectuals have a special responsibility here to protect 
not only the memory but the enormous contemporary signil- 
icance of a great American and a great fighter for human 
liberty. 

Douglass was a political and mass leader of enormous 
stature, a Jeader in the Abolition movement, a leader in the 
Free Soil Party. He originated policy. He broke with Gar- 
rison and Phillips to defend the revolutionary traditions 
which in his mind were inseparably connected with the 
Constitution of the United States. No man was ever less 
of an Uncle Tom politically. 

What political policy for Negroes has Robeson evet 
originated or proposed? None. For years he has been a 
docile follower of the shifts and dodges of the Communist 
Party. Was he in favor of the March-on-Washington Move- 
ment when the Stalinists opposed it? Has he ever had any- 
thing to say about Negroes which his masters did not tell 
him to say? Didn’t he, with Browder, stretch out the hand 
to J. P. Morgan? Does he oppose “‘self-determination’’? 
Where? When? Was Frederick Douglass ever in such a 
humiliating position in regard to any group of politicians? 
Would he have been Frederick ‘Douglass if he had? 

The Stalinists for years emphasized that Douglass called 
on the Negroes to join the army of Lincoln and drew the 
analogy that Negroes should support World War II. This 
is a monstrous perversion. Douglass said that, whatever 
the conditions, Negroes should fight against the South, for 
its defeat would mean emancipation.- He said this before 
Lincoln came out for emancipation. He was right. But 
even if he had been wrong, it was an honest policy, a policy 
conceived in the highest interests of the Negroes and the 
vast majority of the people of the United States 

But Robeson? When the Stalinists were telling the 
Negroes that victory over Germany meant emancipation 
for Negroes in the United States, they lied and knew they 
lied. A thousand books and articles testify to their knowl- 
edge of the profound roots Negro persecution had in Amer- 
ican capitalism. Did any word come from Robeson on this 
vicious deception of the Negro people? No. Lester Granger 
and Walter White were Uncle Toms for the White House; 
Robeson played the same role for the Kremlin. 

Douglass was an internationalist, took his message of 
Negro emancipation to Europe and was the advocate of 
freedom for Irish, Hungarians and all oppressed peoples. 
And Robeson? He comes back from personal visits to 
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Eastern Europe and uses his great reputation and prestige 
to tell the American people that: 

Here in these countries are the people; 
man are in the forefront of our struggle for liberation— 
on the floor of the United Nations, in the highest councils 
of world diplomacy... Freedom is already theirs... It is 
indeed a vast new concept of democracy. 

Southern Bourbons say 
are happy and contented. 
gantic mountain 


their spokes- 


that the Negroes in the South 
Robeson says, in face of a gi- 
to the contrary, that nearly 
300 million people in Russia and Eastern Europe have free- 
dom. Could anyone imagine 
ilar position? 


of evidence 


Frederick Douglass in a sim- 

Che whole political world in the United States has been 
startled and disgusted by the refusal of the Stalinists to 
support civil rights for Trotskyists. In July 1949 at the 
Stalinist-dominated Bill of Rights Conference in New 
York, Robeson led the attack upon the Trotskyists, calling 
them “fascists” and giving this as the reason for denial of 
Stalinist support to their civil rights. No GPU agent could 
have exceeded the ferocity, the utter absence of shame and 
conscience with which he shouted out these lies, knowing 
them to be lies. Let anyone find one single page in the 
Writings and speeches of Frederick Douglass which show 
that incorruptible Negro in a corresponding position. 


A Cover for Tyranny 

Robeson’s whole political activity is a living lie. He 
does not owe his present status in the world merely to his 
remarkable talents. Negroes, whites, Indians, Chinese who 
loved liberty gave him their support, not only for himself, 
but as a demonstration against the ideology of imperialism. 
They saw in him a symbol of triumph against the lies, 
the lynchings, the frame-ups, the tyranny, the judicial 
murders of Negroes. That is what made Robeson what he is 
today. And now he turns around and uses what the op- 
pressed masses have given him to defend and cover up 
lynchings, frame-ups, judicial murders, tyranny and op- 
pression over half the continent of Europe. Where are 
the words to express this crime against humanity and 
against the Negro people in particular, committed on in- 
numerable platforms, stages and radios over the civilized 
world? What single figure in the world today tells so many 
lies to so many people in so many languages? It is a tragic 
spectacle to see what American imperialism and Stalinism 
between them have made of a man so supremely gifted, so 
trained for influencing millions of people and with such 
powerful impulses to serve his fellowmen. 

But tragic as it is, that does not absolve the Negro in- 
tellectuals from their responsibility. Robeson increasingly 
represents himself as the voice of Negro America. In de- 
fense of the Negro people, Negro intellectuals have to let 
the hundreds of millions in Europe know that there exists 
among them an honest and principled opposition to Amer- 
ican bourgeois democracy which does not compromise with 
Stalinist tyranny. 


In tolerating and showing sympathy to Stalinism, the 
Negro intellectuals do not know what fire they are playing 
They airily brush aside the Stalinist “self determina- 
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tion’ slogan as if it were some sort of aberration or some 
Marxist curiosity. The Stalinists are exploiters of Negro 
suffering and Negro militancy in the United States which 
they use and for their own purposes. When they had 
the alliance of Washington with Moscow, they dropped the 
whole business of “‘self-determination.” Now that they 
are once more in conflict with the American government, 
they have taken it up again. This is conclusive of its ulti- 
mate purpose. 

Let the Negroes beware. If the Stalinists gain influence 
among them, they will not hesitate at a critical moment 
to recklessly hurl them at American imperialism, to arti- 
ficially foment needless race riots and if necessary to divide 
labor unions by embittering relations between whites and 
Negroes. 


abuse 


Robeson Is a Warning 

The end result of this ruthless sacrifice of whatever can 
be used to further their own ends could easily be a blood- 
bath for the Negroes and a serious set-back to the positions 
painfully won by such hard fighting. This is exactly what 
the Stalinists did in Canton, China, in 1928. The Com- 
intern, to suppoyt its policies in the 6th World Congress, 
called for an insurrection which was doomed from the start 
because it had no relation to the situation in the country. 
The result was a hopeless massacre of the best fighters 
among the Chinese masses. 

Negro intellectuals may believe that their indulgence 
to Stalinism is in the best interests of the Negro people. 
They are mistaken. In reality, their adaptation to Stalin- 
ism is a class attitude—not the attitude of the militant 
worker, but the attitude of the pliant intellectual petty- 
bourgeoisie. 

This is perfectly expressed by Robeson when he says 
that in Moscow he could walk with dignity. Negro masses 
in the United States have to walk in Jackson, Mississippi, 
or Savannah, Georgia. If they did go to Moscow they would 
have to work in factories under bureaucratic slave-drivers, 
guarded by soldiers. The Negro intellectuals share the 
prevailing despair that the future belongs either to Amer- 
ican imperialism or to Stalinism, and that there is no other 
path to emancipation. Unable to bear the cruelty and 
intolerable hypocrisy of American imperialism, they feel 
that at any rate Stalinism is a bulwark against race prej- 
udice. They are wrong, pitiably, horribly wrong. No mi- 
nority has ever been emancipated by the methods of Stalin- 
ism, and any passivity and tolerance in regard to the crimes 
of Stalinism is already an evidence of degeneration. Not to 
denounce such crimes, not to warn against such dangers is 
second only to commending them. Let the spectacle of 
Robeson be a warning. 
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Negro Workers and the ClO 


By C. THOMAS 


ClO, when 
movement, 


formation of the 
American labor 


before the 
dominated the 


In the 
cialt 
not only the employers “but the bulk of organized labor 


vears 
unions 


itself was militantly Jim Crow. White workers sought 
deliberately to keep Negroes out of jobs. The trade unions 
constituted a hostile barrier to the employment of Negro 
labor in the organized sectors of industry and trade. Where 
cbvious self-interest dictated the necessity of organizing 
Negro workers, they were usually shunted off into second 
class Jim Crow locals. 


Marxist contentions 
that the future of Negroes lay wth the labor movement 
and that the only road for workers, white and: black, was 
solidarity in the struggle against their mutual capitalist 
enemy, appeared like lunacy to the majority of Negroes. 


Under the. circumstances, the 


The ClO brought a great change. Today about a 
million and a quarter Negroes are established in the labor 
movement with approximately half-a-million in the CIO. 
Compared to the pre-ClO days the present situation rep- 
resents a great advance. But it is necessary to recognize 
that only the first steps forward have been taken. Negroes 
still suffer heavy discrimination in industry and in the 
unions. 

A wartime study, published in 1944, disclosed that 
some 30 national unions, AFL, Railroad Brotherhood and 
independent, either excluded Negroes through constitu 
tional provision and ritual or accorded them only segre 
gated auxiliary status. Exclusionist provisions by unions 
affiliated to the AFL violate its national constitution. Yet, 
numerous attempts to invoke disciplinary action have been 
sidetracked by the AFL hierarchy with the hypocritical 
assurance that the problem can best be solved by 
tion. 


“educa 
his beneficent approach to its Jim Crow affiliates 
is in sharp contrast to the AFL leaders’ ruthless expulsion 
in 1936 of unions comprising the Committee for Industrial 
Organization for “violating” the AFL constitution because 
they sought to unite all workers in a given factory ot 
industry in a single organization. 


The Indispensable Cornerstone 

The unions which launched the CIO had to deal, from 
the beginning, in a forthright manner with the Negro 
question. Fortunately, the most powerful of the group, the 
Lnited Mine’ Workers, International Ladies Garment 
Workers and Amalgamated Clothing Workers, had gained 
insight and experience through intensive organizing cam- 
paigns in the early "30s. Thousands of Negro workers had 
been recruited without discrimination and comprised a 
substantial section of their membership. The inclusion 
oi all workers regardless of race, color or creed, was im- 
mediately recognized as the indispensable cornerstone ot 
any lasting union structure in 
tion industries. 


the basic mass produc- 
This was especially true in steel and 
wuto, two of the main citadels of corporate resistance to 
unionization. 


lhe United Steel’ Workers and United Automobile 
Workers are the largest and most influential in the CIO. 
l:ach contains a proportion of members 
{heir attitude on the race question exerts great influence 
on the policy of the ClO and its affiliates. While no 
comprehensive survey of the entire ClO can be given 
within a brief article, it is possible to give a fairly accurate 
indication of the situation of Negroes in the CIO and to 


large Negro 


| 


draw certain conclusions from the experience of its major 


unIONSs. 


How Negroes Got into Unions 
llow the Negroes got into industry and the unions ts 
essential to an understanding of where they are today. 
Prior to World War | the rapidly expanding steel centers 
of the North relied on immigrants from Europe for an 
ever-increasing supply of cheap labor. Negro labor was 
concentrated in the South, particularly in the Birmingham 
region. The war shut off immigration and subsequent 
restrictive legislation dried up that source of supply. 
industry then turned to the South for its 
cheap labor supply, recruiting thousands of Negroes for its 
northern mills. In the two decades from World War I to 
the launching of the ClO, Negro labor in basic steel more 
than tripled. In the 30’s between forty and fifty thousand 
Negroes were employed in basic steel production. This was 
to be reckoned with in 


lhe steel 


thd calculations of the 
It would have been impossible to organize 
basic steel without tacit support from the Negro labor 


1orce 


a factor 


CIO leaders 


Very few Negroes were employed in the automobile 
industry prior to World War 1. The 1910 census figures 
show only 509 Negroes in a total labor force of 105,759 
workers. An acute labor shortage during the 

ar attracted thousands of southerners, white and colored, 
to the automobile industry center in Detroit. This mush- 
rooming industry continued to absorb Negro labor so that 
by the middle 30’s between twenty and thirty thousand 
Negroes were employed in auto plants. 


avtomobile 


\n additional factor that made the race question a 
ey issue in the organization of auto was the Ford Motor 
Company's potent bid for the sympathy and support of 
Detroits Negro community. 


1 


Ford made a practice of 
hiring Negroes to the extent of 10% of his labor force 
these joBs were distributed primarily through Negro min 
isters Who in turn were expected to bolster the ferocious 
wti-union policy of the Ford Motor Company and deliver 
the Negro vote to Harry Bennett, head of the notorious 
lord Service Department. Although Ford rarely departed 
from the accepted racial occupation pattern of confining 
Negroes to the dirtiest, heaviest and most dangerous jobs, 
the fact that he hired so many colored workers established 
his reputation as a “friend” of the Negro. He tried to 
use this reputation to the very last to prevent organization 
but failed. By the time the UAW leadership tackled Ford, 
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it had already 
CIO policy ot 


active 


demonstrated in action its adherence to the 
non-discrimination and thereby gained the 
support of prominent Negro spokesmen who played 
an important role in critical stages of the 


brought Ford into the UAW fold 


1941 strike whicl 


Basic Racial Patterns Unchanged 


Although the CIO has organized Negro workers with- 
discrimination, it has done little to alter the racial 
occupation imposed by capitalist operation 
Lnicnization found the Negroes concentrated in the heavi- 


oul 
patterns 


est, dirtiest, most dangerous and poorest paying jobs. By 
and large, that is where they remain. 
auto, mining, textile, tobacco, etc. The Negro is unskilled, 
semi-skilled, common laborer, while the white is mechanic, 
machine-tender, skilled maintenance and 
worker. 


This is true of steel 


white-collar 


The persistence of this inequality must in large meas- 
ure be laid at the door of the ClO leadership. Negroes 
were able to penetrate industry in large number only dur+ 
ing periods of acute labor shortage. It is in such periods 
that the greatest advances can be made. The ClO organized 
the Negro worker without discrimination but neglected to 
take advantage of the wartime opportunity for eradicating 
the discriminatory employment practices of the bosses. 
The wartime policy of national unity, equality of sacrifice 
and the no-strike pledge left employers free to exercise 
discriminatory practices in the field of hiring, transfer and 
promotion. 

Most union agreements in the mass production indus- 
tries contain departmental or occupatignal seniority clauses. 
Piant seniority clauses are very rare. While department 
seniority protects the Negro worker in case of layoffs with- 
in the department, it makes no provision for upgrading 
or promotion to more desirable or higher paying jobs in 
other departments. This tends to freeze Negro workers in 
the least desirable departments. 


The wartime labor shortage provided CIO leaders 
with their greatest opportunity to lead Negro workers out 
of this blind alley. Despite the acute shortage many em- 
ployers refused to hire Negroes, others persisted in main- 
taining the traditional racial oecupation pattern of indus 
try while a few made token moves infringing on this pat- 
tern by upgrading Negroes to hitherto all-white depart- 
ments. To the credit of many national and local ClO 
leaders it must be said that in the latter case they moved 
with vigor to quell any Jim Crow strikes or demonstra- 
tions designed to exclude Negro workers. Usually’a threat 
of drastic disciplinary action 
“rebels” back’to work. 


was enough to send the 


Negroes Took the Initiative 

Where. the employer took the initiative or could be 
induced to hire or upgrade Negroes into all-white depart- 
ments the CIO threw the support-of the union, if neces- 
sary, to make it stick. But such cases were rare. In the 
over-all struggle for equal opportunity of employment 
the Negroes themselves took the initiative through the 


‘ 
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March-On-Washington Movement, This promising move- 
ment proposed to substitute mass action for ineffective 
pleas, petitions and pious wishes. With active support 
from the CIO it would have been invincible. But the ClO 
leaders remained aloof. They were unalterably committed 
to a policy of collaboration with the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and would do nothing to embarrass their “friend” in 
Washington. 


llowever, the mere threat of a nation-wide march on 
Washington sufficed to compel Roosevelt to issue the exes 
cutive order establishng the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. Inadequate as it was, the FEPC represented 
the greatest concession wrested from the government in the 
struggle for Negro rights during the war. It demonstrated 
the superiority Of militant methods of struggle over the 
moral preachments, appeals to patriotism, legislative lobby- 
ing and “education” practiced by the liberals and Jabor 


leaders. 


Bolstered by the FEPC, the Negroes made some notable 
lvances during the war. The number of Negroes em- 
oyed in industry increased. Jobs hitherto reserved to 
whites were opened up to Negro workers. These gains were 
most marked in the section of industry organized by the 
ClO. But the number of Negroes who succeeded in breach- 
ing the Jim Crow occupation pattern was too small to make 
any appreciable alteration in the basic pattern. Today the 
racial occupation pattern remains essentially what it was 
before the war. 


: 

a 
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Meanwhile, the presence of Negro members ‘in signifi- 
cant numbers, their active participation in union affairs 
plus the exigencies of internal union politics has made 
them an important factor in the key unions of the CIO. 
In most steel locals, for example, Negroes function as of- 
ficials, executive board members, stewards, committeemen 
etc. The same is true in auto and other CIO unions with 
substantial Negro membership. It is above the local level, 
however, where the top brass is further removed from 
direct contact with the ranks, that Jim Crow rears its ugly 
head. 


The “Jim Crow in Reverse”? Argument 

While a Negro is usually appointed in each district of 
the steel union, it is the practice to assign him a special 
department where his duties do not bring him into direct 
contact with the employer as a representative of the na- 
tional organization. In the UAW repeated demands have 
been made for Negro representation on the International 
Executive Board. The Board is composed of regional di- 
rectors and executive officers who represent the national 
organization in negotiations and disputes with the corpora- 
tions. 


The demand for Negro representation has been met by 
Reuther and his close associates with the charge that this 
constitutes “Jim Crow in reverse.” The specious argument 
is made that advancement to top union positions must be 
made solely on the basis of “ability.” This is poppycock. 
There are. Negro leaders in the UAW as able as any now 
occupying top positions in the union. Underlying the 
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“Jim Crow in reverse’ argument is an unwarranted con- 
cession to white chauvinism. 


This concession to prejudice stems from the pattern 
2dopted by the United Mine Workers Union in organ- 
izing the coal miners of thes deep South. In setting up 
mixed locals in which Negroes constituted a majority, it 
was arranged for the president to be a white and the vice- 
president a Negro. The president. was the official who 
represented the men in meetings with the employers. By 
this system, corporation executives were. spared an affront 
to their Jim Crow prejudices. 

When the UMW organized steel the same system was 
adopted for the mixed locals of the South and extended into 
the North—with harmful consequences. Prejudiced white 
workers are quick to sense the attitude of the leaders. 
Supervisory personnel are emboldened to practice dis- 
crimination in a hundred insidious and devious ways. 
Rising unemployment sharpens the competition for jobs. 
Exacerbated friction can lead to dangerous explosions. The 
complacent attitude of International Presidents like 
Reuther and Murray who feel they have discharged their 
obligation by giving lip service to the struggle for Negro 
equality and by using a few Negroes as window-dressing 
to display their “good will” acts as a spur to chauvinism. 
At this juncture, Negro representation on leading bodies 
of ClO unions—and not for show-case purposes—is the 
minimum required to demonstrate the seriousness of union 
leaders in the struggle against industrial Jim Crow. 


In the Taft-Hartley Era 


Labor is now living in the Taft-Hartley era. The busi- 
ness unionism of Gompers, and Green and the mossbacks 
of the AFL Executive Council is a relic of the past. Every 
major struggle involves the unions in conflict with the 
government which functions as the executive agency of the 
capitalist ruling class. Politics has become a life and death 
matter for the unions. And the Negro question is, above 
all, a political question. If the union leaders were unaware 
of it before, the so-called Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 


.has forcibly reminded them of the fact. 


The CIO campaign to organize the South ran smack 
into the Negro question in all its political and social 
ramifications. Lacking a correct policy on this crucial prob- 
lem, the drive has bogged down. The Southern drive was 
undertaken with a view toward breaking the political 
monopoly of the Dixiecrats by exerting the pressure of 
organized labor on the Democratic Party. The Southern 
Negro is extremely sympathetic toward the CLO. But he is 
disfranchised, along with a large proportion of white 
workers, and in addition is subjected to an atmosphere of 
intimidation and terror. A policy based on an appeal to 
support “good’’ Democrats against “bad” Democrats can- 
not arouse much hope or enthusiasm. For in the South, 
even the “best” of the liberal Democrats, as witness the 
campaign pronouncements of a Claude Pepper, are Jim 
Crow practitioners. 

The Republican-Dixiecrat coalition is a political fusion 
of northern capital and southern demagogy. Northern 
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capital bolsters Southern reaction. Southern reaction up- 
holds Taft-llartleyism. As long as labor adheres to the 
fraudulent two-party system, monopoly capital can:t lose 
To organize the South while supporting the Democratic 
Party is a more formidable task than Hercules faced in 
cleaning the Augean stables. And Philip Murray is no 
Hercules! 


Education, Organization, Leadership 

The CIO top brass is fond of emphasizing that Jim 
Crow will be conquered through education, organization 
and leadership. That is true in the abstract. But the 
heart of the question is, what sort of education, what type 
cf organization and what kind of leadership? 


In steel, the Murray machine initiated an educational 
campaign through the establishment of a Civil Rights 
Committee. The committee calls various conferences to 
promote ... Truman’s civil rights program. The emphasis 
at these conferences is on legislative lobbying, letter. writ- 
ing and ClO-PAC types of political action. The sum total 
of Murray’s educational program consists in covering up 
and whitewashing the Truman administration's failure 
to deliver on its election promises and drumming up sup- 
port for the election of Trumanite Democrats next fall. 
This sort of “education” is worse than useless. 

Effective education in the struggle against Jim Crow 
must lay bare the real function of racial discrimination, 
must expose its capitalist class character and the role it 
plays in dividing and weakening the working class in its 
struggles for emancipation from exploitation and wage 
slavery. 

Effective organization must be based on the recog- 
nition of the class division in capitalist society, the knowl- 
edge that Democrats and Republicans alike represent the 
interests of the ruling capitalist class, and the necessity for 
on independent working class party to carry forward the 
struggle of exploited labor, black and white. 

Effective leadership can be provided only by those 
who recognize the revolutionary implications of the strug- 
gle for Negro equality and are prepared to lead such a 
struggle to the very end. 


The entrance of Negroes into industry during the first 
World War coincided with the beginning of the decline 
of capitalism as a world system. Encompassing a brief 
span of 30 odd years this period has been marked by 
major convulsions: wars, depression, colonial revolts and 
socialist revolutions. It required a major split in the 
American labor movement and the tumultuous rise of the 
CIO before Negroes gained admission to the unions on a 
near-equal basis. The same period witnessed a gigantic 
growth of union membership to some 6,000,000 strong. 
These tremendous historical events are a harbinger of 
what is to come. 

Taft-Hartleyism and Jim Crow are twins. Decaying 
capitalism, which exudes the poison of racial discrimina- 
tion from every pore, is bent on using. its political mono- 
poly to destroy the labor movement. Necessity will drive 
the American working ‘class onto the political arena to 
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engage the enemy in mortal combat. They will learn the 
truth enunciated by Marx: Labor with a white skin can- 
not emancipate itself where labor with a black skin is 
branded. Working class solidarity, fertilized in the womb 


The NAACP at 


By JEAN 


The National Association for the Advancemem of Col- 
ored People is slipping—in membership, in effectiveness, in 
prestige. The need for a strong, independent organization 
to struggle for equality for Negroes in the United States is 
greater than ever, but the organization faced with that re- 
sponsibility by its program, base and history is paralyzed 
and torn by contradictions and confusion. 

Membership has dropped to half the 500,000 of three 
years ago and the effectiveness of what is left is being dis- 
sipated in piddling, uninspiring write-your-congressman 
politics that brings nothing but defeats. The feadership of 
the Association, the executive staff in the national office, is 
completely disoriented in the face of its tasks, torn be- 
tween responsibility to the Negro membership and po- 
tential membership, and enslavement to the traditions and 
defects of the past continued in the self-perpetuating board 
of directors which controis the organization. 

In the last decade of the-nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning of thetwentieth, capitalist Bourbon reaction had 
wiped out the gains of the Reconstruction by force and 
violence and was consolidating its victory by legally dis- 
franchising and segregating the Negro, depriving him of his 
rights as a citizen. 


Birth of A Movement 

Young Negro intellectuals in the North, led by W. LE. B. 
DuBois, saw the need for organized and aggressive defense 
of Negro civil rights. They met at Niagara, on Canadian 
svil, in 1905 to plan a national organization to combat all 
forms of segregation and discrimination. This new group 
represented a more advanced Negro leadership, opposed to 
the gradualism, conservatism and conciliatory policies of 
the dominant Booker T. Washington group at Tuskegee. 

An atrocity—a race riot in Springfield, Illinois in 1908 
in Which many Negroes were killed or wounded—shocked 
a group of white liberals with an Abolitionist heritage into 
organizing another movement, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, in 1909. 


The following year the two tendencies merged when 
DuBois accepted the post of director of publicity for the 
NAACP and editor of its monthly publication, The Crisis. 
The first task was to reach the potential Negro base with 
the program. DuBois’ militant editorial policy immediately 
won broader support for the magazine than the Association 
itself enjoyed. In the first year circulation reached 12,000 
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of the CIO, will see its fruition in the conquest of political 
power and the establishment of a workers and farmers 
government. The death knell of Jim Crow will have 
sounded! 


the Crossroads 


BLAKE 


and in the next it was mailed into every state in thé Union 
but one. 

A vigorous anti-lynching campaign was begun, the first 
branch was set up in Chicago in 1911, and Crisis circula- 
tion reached 16,000 a month by 1912. 

World War I and its aftermath provided jhe conditions 
for a. new stage in the development of the organization. 
Mass migration of Negroes to the North resulted in com- 
pact urbanized communities. Of the 200,000 Negro soldiers 
tsken overseas, 150,000 were forced to serve in labor bat- 
talions. 

The NAACP investigated and protested Army discrimi- 
nation and mistreatment of Negro soldiers, exposed the oc- 
cupation of Haiti by U.S. Marines in 1916, defended 
Arkansas Negro cotton pickers victimized for organizing a 
union in 1919 and Negro victims of other riots. 

The turn to the masses resulted in a tumultuous growth 
in membership. In 1916 there were 54 branches, nine locals 
and four college chapters, totaling 9,500 members. In 
1917 there were 11,524 members, and by 1919, 88,000 in 
300 branches. 

The Association was winning its first legal victories in 
the U. S. Supreme Court—against the disfranchising of 
Negroes in the Southern states by means of “grandfather 
clauses” providing impossible conditions for voting, and 
against segregation ordinances. By 1922 the first anti- 
Ivnching bill was passed in the House of Representatives. 

Inside the NAACP developments were also taking place. 
Negro intellectuals had replaced white staff members so 
that when James Weldon Johnson became executive sec- 
retary in 1920 all of the officers responsible for the day-to- 
day work of the organization were colored. The member- 
ship was more than 90 per cent colored and provided the 
bulk of the organization’s financial support. But control 
remained centralized in the self-perpetuating board of di- 
rectors consisting of Negro professional people—ministers, 
lawyers, social workers—and their white patrons and 
friends—philanthropists, ministers, lawyers and_ social 
workers. 

In the period of the twenties relative prosperity seeped 
down to the Negro professional and business elements, who 
were able to base themselves on the sizeable communities of 
the ghettos. The more privileged began to seek to im- 
prove their condition by moving out of the slums into res- 
idential neighborhoods where they were met by hostility 
from whites. In 1925 in Detroit the NAACP successfully 
defended Dr. Ossian Sweet and his relatives and friends 
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against a murder charge based on the shooting of a man in 
a mob threatening the Sweets in their new home. 


Growth As An Agency of Protest 


But in the NAACP of the Talented Tenth the millions 
of underprivileged were finding no adequate leadership for 
their protests against oppression, discrimination and second 
class citizenship. So the Negro masses flocked to the Uni- 
versal Improvement Association of Marcus Garvey, who 
exalted the lowly, preached complete independence as op- 
posed to integration into white American society, organized 
Negro co-operative enterprises and agitated for migration 
to Africa. 

While the Garvey movement did not last—any more 
than other mass organization to which Negroes turned from 
time to time to fill the needs the NAACP ignored—it 
left its mark on the consciousness of the Negro masses in 
terms of greafer self-confidence and more articulate ex- 
pression of the independent aspects of their struggle. 

With the Great Depression, the Roosevelt regime and 
the Second World War, Negro mass needs could no longer 
be denied or thrust aside. The NAACP added to its func- 
tion of legal defender of Negro aivil rights that of their 
negotiator with the federal government and with the unions. 

Again mass migrations to urban centers strengthened 
Negro organization. Again in the 40’s the war-time labor 
shortage, this time without an immigrant source of supply, 
strengthened the bargaining position of Negro labor. The 
NAACP did not take the lead, but its officers and members 
participated in the March-On-Washington movement led 
by A. Philip Randolph, which secured, by the mere threat of 
mass action, the Executive Order establishing the war-time 
Fair Employment Practices Committee, 

For the thousands of Negro soldiers drafted into the 
segregated armed forces and shipped all over the world to 
fight and die for a Jim Crow army, the NAACP was the 
only agency of protest. 

And again the tumultuous growth of which the Asso- 
ciation is capable was demonstrated: 85,000 members in 
1940; 100,000 in 1942; 250,000 in 1943; 300,000 in 1944; 
400,000 in 1945; 530,000 in 1946. 

Dizzy with success and unmindful of what was happen- 
ing to their base, the national officers set the goal for the 
annual membership drive in 1947—‘‘Make it a Million!” 

But the war was over. Cutbacks threw Negroes out of 
work first. Soldiers returned and found few new jobs in 
industry waiting for them, ghettoes evel more overcrowded, 
and the same police brutality. They needed defense, or- 
ganization, but their National Association branches limped 
along like relics of the turn of the century—a paper mem- 
bership represented by ministers, lawyers, dentists and 
morticians better equipped to direct funerals than the strug- 
gle of the Negro masses for a better life. 

They did not “Make it a Million.” By the end of 1949 
membership had dropped to 250,000. 

What is wrong? many NAACP members are asking. 
So far as it goes, the program of the NAACP is all right. 
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Today national and regional conferences adopt programs 


broad and good enough for a mass organization; national 


and local action on employment, public housing, police 
brutality, voting and registration, civil liberties, united 
action’ with labor, and international solidarity with co- 


ionial peoples. At the NAACP conference in Los Angeles 
in 1949 resolutions sharper than those of the labor con- 


ventions condemned the government's “loyalty” purges 


But it isn’t enough to have a good program in favor of 
civil rights today. Such programs cheap 
Democratic and Republican platforms have them 

What is needed now is the kind of action and direction 
that can make a living reality out of the promises and pro- 
grams. That is where the present NAACP falls short. It 
suffers from four main defects: 1. the non-democratic 
structure of its’ organization; 2. its conservative, upper- 
crust leadership; 3. their dependence on the capitalist poli- 
ticians, and especially the Trumanites; 4. their scorn and 
fear of the membership and inability to inspire and mobil- 
ize the Negro masses for action. 


are even the 


What have the present policies of the leadership ac- 
complished? The national leadership concentrates the major 
part of its efforts on lobbying in Washington, depending 
on “friends” in the two old parties, and on the President. 
Both parties have promised civil rights legislation, but 
killed it. The President promised also, but he has not even 
used his executive authority to improve civil rights in areas 
where he has the power. 


Lobbying and Apologetics 


The National Emergency Civil Rights Mobilization of 
4,000 delegates from 60 organizations led by the NAACP 
in Washington in January was run as a polite lobby, not 
a mass protest. So, after they went home, the [louse rejected 
the Powell FEPC bill for the McConnell substitute, a worse 
than useless “voluntary” measure. 

NAACP response?—Apologetics for its friends in the 
House and the announcement that the “fight for a strong 
FEPC now shifts to the Senate.” The Senate has already 
strengthened the filibuster device used to defeat civil rights 
legislation. 

Unless these methods are changed, the fight for civil 
rights will undergo further defeat and the NAACP itself 
will go from bad to worse. The NAACP must make a 
sharp turn toward independence both in the political field 
and in other branches of its work. In the postwar years 
many Negro communities, impatient with support of the 
usual “friends” among Democratic and Republican _poli- 
ticians, ran their own candidates for office. Yet the NAACP 
maintains a fictitious and harmful non-partisanship and 
non-participation in these elections. 

The Negro people require a vital mass organization of 
struggle, not a glorified lobby. If the NAACP is to hold 
its position as the leading organization in the Negro strug- 
gle for equality in the United States, it will have to base 
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itself on the Negro masses because it 1s the Negro masses 
in large urban communities, in unions, and at the polls 
who are the major force to be reckoned with today, not 


just the Talented Tenth and their liberal white friends. 


Complete Overhauling Needed 


L:veryone, it appears, but the chicken-hearted NAACP 
leadership, recognizes this fact, and acts accordingly. The 
government knows it, and attempts to placate the Negro 
masses by appointing a tew to official posts. Truman knew 
it, and promised civil rights legislation in the 1948 cam- 
paign even at the cost of Dixiecrat votes. Ihe labor lead- 
ers know it, and make room for a few Negroes in carefully 
selected posts in the union bureaucracy. The Stalinists 
know it, and are trying to wipe out the memory of their 
war-time abandonment of the struggle against Jim Crow. 
Even movies, radio and television reflect a growing aware- 
ness of the Negro audience. 

A complete overhauling of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the organizational 
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structure and the leadership, from top to bottom, is nec- 
essary to equip it for the tasks of today. Elements in the 
leadetship nationally and in the branches know this. Now 
is the time for them to demonstrate courage, responsibility 
and historic vision by breaking with the past, saying what 
must be done—and, above all, organizing themselves to do 
the job. 

Now is also’ the time for the membership in the branches 
to assert their right to control their organization, change 
the autocratic board of directors and democratize the archaic 
organizational structure, select their own staff and leader- 
ship, utilize capable Negro unionists experienced in mass 
organizations of working people. Ihe creative, militant, 
struggling potential of the branches must be released. 

Such a reconstructed and regenerated NAACP could 
consolidate an independent nation-wide force for a sharp, 
hard-hitting offensive for civil rights, equality and social 
progress that could set back the forces of reaction, stimu- 
late both the Negro masses and the labor movement, and 
raise the consciousness of the entire American workirg 


class, 


W. E. B. Du Bois and His Wor 


By WILLIAM GORMAN (! 


As he approaches eighty-two, no higher tribute can be 
paid William Ldward Burghardt Du Bois than that it is 
impossible to seriously consider the Negro in America with- 
cut being confronted by his name at every turn. Journalist, 
tesearch scholar, sociologist, historian, novelist, pamph- 
leteer, educator—his evolution intertwines so completely 
with that of the Negro people since the Civil War that his 
individual portrait 1s the collective portrait of the Negro 
Du Bois is not 
His autobiography, Dusk of Dawn, is ap- 
propriately subtitled “An Autobiography of a Race Con 


cepl 


intelligentsia im twentieth-century America. 
unaware of this. 
We propose to relate the successive stages of Du 
Bois’ conceptions not only to the clash of American capital 
and labor in general, but also to Du Bois’ more direct re 
petty-bourgeois liberalism on the one hand, 
igeles of the Negro masses on the other. 


lationship to 


and the str 


Du 


berlin, as he himself relates, he was influenced by the “pro- 


Bois was educated at Ilarvard and at Berlin. In 


fessorial socialism” of the German universities, a part of 


that emasculation of Marxism associated with the name of 


ldward Bernstein. [This had a permanent effect on his 


thought 


strikes, unem- 
the Populist 
The radical American 
sia expressed a growing disbelief in that mythol 


When he returned to the United States 


ployment marches and the meteoric rise ol 


Party were sweeping the country 


intelligent 


ogy which declared free enterprise chosen by fate to remake 
and rule America as the crowning triumph of American his- 


tory. [The presumed natural basis of the plutocrat’s rule, 
individualistic adaptation of Darwinism, Herbert Spencer's 
“Survival of the Fittest,” proved vulnerable to the class con- 
flicts produced by the very growth of capital. After the 
defeat of the Populists in the election of 1896, the scene 
shifted to the hard-pressed middle classes of the cities 
Social work and an ameliorative sociology made their ap- 


With the 


moral welfare of societ® 


pearance hand in hand controlled experiment” 


as method and "as principle, this 


early twentieth century critical intelligence appropriated 
the method of the natural sciences to bolster evolutionary 


reformism. 


Du Bois as Sociologist ‘ 
In An American Dilemma Myrdal declares “it is merely 


a historical accident” that Du Bois’ sociological writings ot 
tne early 1900's “sougd so much more modern than white 


writings.” The reason for this, says M@rdal, ts that 


The Negro writers constantly have proceeded on the 
assumption, later formulated by Du Bois, that ‘...the 
Negro in America and in general is an average and or- 
dinary human being...’ This assumption is now, but was 
not a couple of decades ago, the assumption of white 
writers... It is mainly this historical accident why, for 
example, Du Bois’ study of the Philadelphia Negro com- 
munity published in the ’nineties stands out even today as 
a most valuable contribution, while white authors... have 


ades. 
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Myrdal misstates the whole case. Not only is Du Bois’ 
sociology of the Negro superior to similar works by white 
authors of that period; there is no single body of American 
sociology on any subject during that period which, for 
scriousness, thoroughness and extensiveness, can compare 
with Du Bois’ Philadelphia Negro and his annual Atlanta 
studies on the Negro as farmer, artisan, business man, etc. 


It was because of the objective conditions of the Negro 
that Du Bois, intellectually a product of this period, seized 
upon sociology with such inherent belief and urgency. [1 
the new theme of the social sciences—indeed their very 
creation—was premised upon the recognition of individuals 
as being constituent parts of a social entity, such compact 
communities as the Negro Ghetto and Black Belt were cry- 
ing for study. Despite its affinity for reform, the prevailing 
theory of Social Darwinism did not refute the ideology of 
racsm. The Negro was outside its vision. Du Bois there- 
fore extended the whole range of social inquiry in America. 


Another work of this period was Du Bois’ Suppression 
of the African Slave Trade. Written fully fifteen years be- 
fore Charles Beard’s The Constitution: An Economic [n- 
lerpretation, this is one of the pioneer applications in the 
United States of economic analysis to historic phenomena. 
“The development of Southern slavery has heretofore been 
viewed so exclusively from the social and ethical standpoint 
that we are apt to forget its close and indissoluble connec- 
tion with the cotton market.” 


re 


The Du Bois-Washington Dispute 


Frederick Douglass preceded Booker T. Washington in 
pressing forward the need for industrial training for Ne- 
groes. Du Bois himself applauded Washington's famous At- 
lanta speech in 1895 for segregated equality. In the sub- 
sequent decade developments within the Negro and non- 
Negro world began to play havoc with this program. The 
Negro migrations northward speeded the growth of the 
Ghetto. These highly urban concentrations of misery 
marked both the beginning of the Negro’s migration into in- 
dustry and the birth of a professional class far removed 
from the Southern hinterland. Outside the Ghetto the radi- 
calization of the middle classes and of labor was evidenced 
by hundreds of thousands of socialist votes in the 1904 
elections. The heretofore excluded unskilled workers were 
finding expression in the new Industrial Workers of the 
World. 


lhe futility of Washington's philospohy was becoming 
evident even in the rural South. According to him, the 
education of the Negro sharecropper and tenant farmer in 
scientific agriculture would be the means of creating an in- 
dependent Negro peasantry equal to the white rural middle 
classes in America. But precisely the scientific revolution 
in agriculture, the rationalized exploitation of the soil, the 
growth of capital investment in farming, increases the 
pauperization of the small agricultural producer. The ex- 
pansion of capitalism, therefore, strengthened the remnants 
of feudalism on the Southern countryside. Du Bois, both 
as acute sociologist and sensitive observer of the Negro’s 
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fate, recorded some of his impressions in Souls of Black 
Folk. 
\labama Negro farm area in 1906 at the behest of the 


Moreover, he engaged in a thorough study of an 


United States Commissioner of Labor. It was paid for, 
but never published, on the grounds that it “touched on 
political matters.” No wonder—for by 1910 official sta- 
tistics reported 75.3 per cent of the Southern Negro farm- 
ers were tenants and sharecroppers. 


Not Du but Trotter and his Boston 
Guardian began the attack on Booker |. Washington. Du 
with 
placing the facts at the disposal of the powers that be. But 
Washington's setting up of a Negro 


Bois, Monroe 


Bois was at this time preoccupied with sociology, 


“ghost government” 
at Tuskegee to control the Negroes on behalf of capital 


provoked increasing opposition from the new Negro 
intelligentsia, Du Bois included. The Atlanta riot in 1906 


and the Tuskegee dictatorship ripped apart Du Bois’ belief 
that the Negro was ‘‘a concrete group of living beings arti- 
ficially set off by themselves and capable of almost labora- 
tury experiments.” 


The Talented Tenth and Its Program 


Du Bois conceived that the intense political activity in 
the United States between 1892 and 1912 placed the Negro 
electorate in a decisive position. To parliamentary democ- 
racy he attributed a miraculous power: “... with the right 
tc vote goes everything; freedom, manhood, the honor of 
your wives, the chastity of your daughters, the right to 
work, and the chance to rise. Hand in hand with these 
miraculous powers of the ballot went his conception of a 
Falented Tenth which would uplift the illiterate and 
poverty-stricken Negro mass to the level of an advanced 
world. 

In Du Bois’ Philadelphia Negro (1895), this conception 
is already established. He writes that the Negro upper 
\nd Du Bois 
finds his precedent: after a series of riots and repressions 
culminating in 1840, the Philadelphia Negroes were in a 
desperate situation. New European immigrants were press- 
ing them against the wall economically. 


class “forms the realized idea of the group. 


It was at this time that there arose to prominence and 
power as remarkable a trade guild as ever ruled a medieval 
city. It took complete leadership of the bewildered group 
of Negroes and led them steadily onto a degree of af- 
fluence, culture and respect such as has probably never 
been surpassed in the history of the Negro in America. 


This leadership, according to Du Bois, consisted of 
southern house servants who evolved into a caterers guild in 
Philadelphia. Such a narrow craft conception of leadership 
was possible in the Nineteenth Century, but was out of step 
with reality at the beginning of the industrial Twentieth. 

The fetishism of education, which been 
strong in the U. S., experienced a very particular revival 
wt the turn of the century. Around this time John Dewey’s 
notion of applied scientific intelligence was brought for 
ward to revolutionize formal schooling 


has always 


he classroom was 
Was considered a 


model classroom, According to Dewey, Veblen, Parrington, 


to be a model society. and worse, society 
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Beard, leadership of the offensive against monopoly cap- 
italism was now to emanate from the Academy. 

Du Bois’ Talented Tenth was no mere imitation ol 
this doctrine of Progressivism but a natural exaggeration 
rooted in the extreme conditions of Negro life. In order to 
insure the most painless integration of the Negro into in- 
dustry, Booker |. Washington had emphasized manual la- 
bor training. The Negro intelligentsia’s attack on Washing- 
ton, and implicitly on. Andrew Carnegie and other indus- 
trialists supporting the Tuskegee idea, was the self-defense 
of their very being. 

The+ most obvious characteristic of the Negro upper 
class, then even more than now, is that it parallels the 
white middle class rather than the capitalist rulers who con- 
trol production. As a result, the educational level of the 
Negro professional is far higher than his occupational or 
income level. One result of this excruciating disparity is 
self-consciousness, self-idealization, an ideological yearning 
and reaching out to a future of higher status and social 
achievement. The Negro intelligentsia in Northern cities 
was excluded from serving bourgeois society. It was iso- 
lated from the Negro majority living on the Southern 
countryside. !t was also isolated from the Negroes in the 
urban Ghetto. Thus the notion of a Talented Tenth with 
a historical mission and exalted function was felt neces- 
sary to fill this painful vacuum in Negro and Negro-Amer- 
ican class relations. 

Du Bois’ Souls of Black Folk, a product of this period, 
is widely celebrated to this day. The isolation of the Negro 
intelligentsia lent a stylistic power and passion—yet tem- 
pered and lyrical—to these essays. North and South, the 
post-Civil War counter-revolution was the supreme 
fact in American Negro life; lynching was an open wound— 
between 1885 and 1894 the murder of seventeen hundred 
Negroes was a tragically accurate index to the degree of 
Southern barbarism. Du Bois on the fate of the Southern 
Negro peasantry reads like the writings of the great Russian 
intellectuals isolated in a backward, peasant sub-continent 
and jailed in the vast darkness of Czarism, prior to the rise 
of the Russian proletariat. 

However deep its historical roots, the Talented Tenth 
remains a conception of limiting, restraining and subordi- 
nating the Negro masses. Pleading for higher education ot 
the Negro, Du Bois warned that only in this way could 
“demagogic” leadership of the Negro masses be avoided. 
No sooner did there arise a Negro proletariat, integrated 
into American labor by the mechanism of capitalist pro- 
duction, than the Du Bois-Washington dispute was alto- 
gether transcended. The Talented Tenth did not serve to 
release and guide these new energies, it fettered them; it 
substituted solidarity with liberal reformism for the spe- 
cifically new forces and independent activities of the Negro 
masses, 


From Sociology to History 

In The German Ideology Marx explains that the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie, having arrived late on the world scene, 
failed to destroy feudal vestiges, to achieve national unifi- 
cation or foreign conquest, and succeeded in triumphing 
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only in the “shadow world” of ideas. With due respect for 
all differences, a similar generalization might be made of 
the post-Civil War Negro. Nowhere in America was the gap 
between actuality and need so great. The very existence of 
the Negro Ghetto and landless peasantry necessitated a vis- 
ion of their negation through the destruction of that society 
which nurtured serfdom and a Ghetto existence. If Du 
Bois programmatically was confined more or less to the 
limits set by white petty-bourgeois liberalism, he could far 
transcend these limits in his historical works. His speech 
on Reconstruction before the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1909, John Brown, and finally Black Reconstruc- 
tion—each provided a greater sensation for an ever growing 
audience. Myrdal and others today can appropriate Du 
Bois’ sociology but not his history. 

His transition from sociology to history was not a mere 
transition in modes of thought or personal interest; it 
formed part of the blood and anguish of Du Bois’ contem- 
poraneity. The conflict with Booker T. Washington had 
deepened against Du Bois’ own will. The 1906 Atlanta riot 
cast doubt upon the purposes and effects of his sociological 
investigations. The insurgency of the Negro intelligentsia 
required not only a symbolic visit to John Brown's grave, 
but an ideological pilgrimage to the Negro and the nation 
en the eve of Civil War. 

Here were no controlled experiments conducted by a 
Talented Tenth. “Most Americans... had heard of Dou- 
glass, they knew of fugitive slaves, but of the living organ- 
ized struggling group that made both these phenomena pos- 
sible they had no conception.” (My italics) But John 
Brown knew better than anyone else that he embodied the 
insurrectionary spirit of the slave mass and was thereby es- 
sentially a Negro creation. Because of that same insight 
DuBois could declare with such clarity that the Second 
\merican Revolution was inevitable. Slavery “had to die 
by revolution and not by milder means. And this men knew 
and they had known it for a hundred years. Yet they 
shrank and trembled. From round about this white and 
blinding path... flew equivocations, lies, thievings and red 
murders.” Some pages later, Du Bois appropriately asks, 
“Was John Brown an episode or an eternal truth?” 

Du Bois’ version of John Brown was heavily hit by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation and heir- 
apparent to Abolition, who was soon to head the new-born 
NAACP. In Villard’s volume on Brown, Harper’s Ferry is 
reduced to an episode. Villard re-appropriated Brown for 
the glory of American morality in general and the North- 
ern conscience in particular—and, with magnificent incon- 
sistency, even to Villard’s own pacifism. Petty-bourgeois 
liberalism, panic-stricken by the depression of 1907, but 
safely confined to Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, 
wildly applauded Villard’s volume. 

In reaching the heights of his historical conceptions on 
the Civil War, Du Bois did not abandon either his directed 
Darwinism or Talented Tenth. Against the clamor about 
racial inter-marriage, Du Bois in the final chapter of John 
Brown can only answer: “The thoughttul selection of the 
schools and laboratory is the ideal of future marriage .. . 
we can substitute a civilized human selection of husbands 
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and wives which shall insure the survival of the fittest.’’ || 
John Brown demonstrates, through history, the inevitabil- 
ity of social revolution, then a sociology subordinated to 
bivlogical evolution demonstrates for Du Bois that ‘Revolu- 
tion is not a test of capacity; it is always a loss and lower- 
ing of ideals.” The Nation’s reviewer slammed the book, 
but complimented the last chapter. 

Du Bois will carry this fear of mass upheaval, this fixed 
conception of a specialized function for a specialized Tal- 
ented Tenth, over into Black Reconstruction, but there it 
will take a different form, more befitting the time and 
theme of its writing. 


Karly Years of the NAACP 

The white liberals and quasi-socialists who sponsored 
the NAACP fancied themselves of direct Abolitionist lin- 
eage. This was a delusion: the Abolitionists were revolu- 
tionary, their descendants were reformists. Du Bois, the 
only Negro in the NAACP leadership, suffered as a conse- 
quence. “s 

Although the Abolitionists had attempted to dominate 
the Negroes within their ranks, this was possible in indi- 
vidual cases, not with the mass. The white Abolitionists, 
consciously or otherwise, were forced to base themselves 
upon the rebellious and fugitive slaves. Nat Turner made 
Garrison famous in the 1830's; Frederick Douglass and the 
Underground Railroad kept the movement from disin- 
tegrating in the 1840's; the battles over the return of 
fugitive slaves together with John Brown's attempted slave 
insurrection made Abolition a burning issue during the 
1250's. 

The Talented Tenth of Du Bois’ day, however, was in a 
different position, It could be dominated—and was—be- 
cause it was isolated from the Negro masses. 

Garrison avoided political activity entirely out of exag- 
gerated fear of being contaminated by the slave power. 
Oswald Garrison Villard and others immediately plunged 
the new-born NAACP into the misadventure of supporting 
the pro-Southern Democrat, Woodrow Wilson! Thus Twen- 
tieth century liberalism was incorporating the Negro in its 
futile protests against the encroachment of the monopolies. 

Yet even in this unpropitious environment Du Bois 
found a means of expression. The sponsors of the NAACP 
had limited their plans mainly to legal action and enlisting 
the big names of liberalism. Du Bois, almost completely on 
his own, emphasized the need for a Negro magazine. The 
Crisis proved to be a great success, reaching over a hundred 
thousand circulation in less than ten years. Monroe Trot- 
ters Boston Guardian had by its militant policy prepared 
the Negro public years in advance for their protests against 
Booker T. Washington’s Boston speech in 1905. J. Max 
barber's militant Voice of the Negro. published in the 
South, had reached a phenomenal 17,000 circulation when 
the Atlanta riot drove the editor out of town. The Negro 
migrations North provided a ready-made audience, while 
the revolutionary implications of the Negro struggle were 
an immediate stimulus to bold and effective. propaganda. 
At the height of The Crisis’ success, the government tried 
to ban it from the mails. 
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World War I, which destroyed the world of Booker T. 
Washington, made precarious the world of W. E, B. Du 
Bois. ‘Du Bois recognized this wistfully. “The Races Con- 
gress, held in July 1911 in London, would have marked an 
epoch in the cultural history of the world, if it had not 
been followed so quickly by the,World War.” (Dusk of 
Dawn) 

The Tuskegee machine expired even before Booker T. 
Washington’s death in 1915. The Negro petty-bourgeoisie 
was solidifying the alliance with its white counterpart. The 
Negro working class was yet to be reinforced by the hun 
dreds of thousands soon to enter war industries. Meanwhile 
the strains in the economy were not acute. The Socialist 
Party, like its sister parties in Europe, had mellowed; mem- 
bership in the IWW was declared incompatible with mem- 
bership in the Socialist Party. More than ever Debs’ radi- 
calism seemed an individual phenomenon. Samuel Gompers 
was happily wedded to capital in the National Civil Fede- 
ration 

The ‘“Amenia Conference” in 1915 which gathered to- 
gether former supporters as well as opponents of Booker 
T. Washington prided itself in a resolution “that its mem- 
bers had arrived at a virtual unanimity of opinion in regard 
to certain principles and that a more or less definite result 
may be expected from its deliberations.” What definite re- 
sult? “In 1916 we found ourselves politically helpless. We 
had no choice.” Moreover, when America entered the war 
it was the pressure of a typical petty-bourgeois, Joel Spin- 
garn, that over-rode Du Bois’ doubts about supporting the 
war. Spingarn was only one of that layer of quasi-socialist 
intellectuals—Charles Edward Russell, W. E. Walling, 
Mary White Ovington, John Dewey—all founders of the 
NAACP who enlisted Progressivism, Socialism, the Negro 
and the proletariat behind the war-making of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

It remains impossible for Du Bois, even retrospectively, 
to correctly evaluate what happened 
gam: 


In tribute to Spin- 


It was mainly due to his advice and influence, that I 
became during the World War nearer to feeling myself a 
real and full American than ever before or since. 


Yet at the same time he can say: 


I am less sure now than then of the soundness of this 
war attitude...I do not know. I am puzzled...In my ef- 
fort to reconstruct in memory the fight of the NAACP 
during the World War, I have difficulty in t 
ly. (Dusk of Dawn) 


hinking clear- 


lhe failure of Du Bois’ scientific rationality in the face 
of imperialist war was only a more extreme form of the 


bankruptcy of American liberalism before the same phe- 


nomenon. ii 
Du Bois and Garveyism 
Paternalistic liberalism was exploded by the Negro 


masses through two fundamental social developments: the 
proletarianization during wartime and the colonial revolts 
throughout the world of color. The craft-corrupted AFL 
locked out the Negro and all unskilled workers from or- 
ganization and class expression. The response of the Negro 
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masses to industrial society was projected onto the scale of 
open colonial revolt \merica. As a 
the British and French rulers of Africa considered Garvey- 
ism as the black variant of international Bolshevism. 


outside consequence, 


Out of this racial solidarity of the Negro masses was 
born a hatred for that minority, mainly mulatto, who were 
most distant from them and closest to reigning bourgeois so- 
ciety. For its attempted integration into—and imitativeness 
of =1ts counterpart in bourgeois society the Talented Tenth 
was placed under a sustained assault by the aroused Negro 
masses. 

An incidental irony of this whole conflict was that Du 
Africa; few Garveyites did. The Garvey 
movement, attempting to reconstruct a new free Africa 
through the American Negro, actually reconstructed a new, 
freer American Negro through Africa as a symbol and con- 
ception. Du Bois, intent on “practicality,” proceeded to the 
task of internationalizing a Talented Tenth. President 
Coolidge appointed him Envoy-Extraordinary to Liberia in 
1924. 
the Pan-African Congress earlier. 


3” 1S reached 


Through his own energies Du Bois had organized 
lhe third Pan-African 
Congress made connections with Ilarold Laski, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Beatrice Webb. But Du Bois was only in- 
ternationalizing the dilemmas of his own position in Amer- 
ica. 

His project died because the imperialists saw in Du Bois 
merely the lighter shadow of Garveyism while the Garvey- 
ists saw in Du Bois merely subservience to imperialism. At 
home Du Bois found “the board of Directors of the NAACP 
not particularly interested. The older liberalism among the 
white people did not envisage Africa and the colored peo- 
ples of the world.” 

The negative side of “Back-to-Africa” was developing 
in the United States. It was the “Jazz Age” and the Negro 
was in vogue. The white intellectuals came to admire the 
Negro as a primitive; this was their image of the Negro’s 
contribution. William Lloyd Garrison admonished the Ne- 
groes not to smoke, drink or swear, and thus make them- 
selves worthy of the approval of white society. A century 
later Carl Van Vechten told the Negro to sing, dance and 
play to be worth the attention of a middle-class Bohemia. 

Du Bois saw a new function of the Talented Tenth in 
the encouragement and guidance of Negro cultural ex- 
pression as a bridge to the sympathy and support of en- 
lightened white liberalism. The task was to resist the grow- 
ing conception of the Negro as a child of Nature. It was 
precisely over this problem that Du Bois clashed with 
Langston Hughes and others who considered him “old- 


guard” and “upper-crust.”’ (Langston Hughes: The Big 
Sea) 


Darkwater, Qu Bois’ own work of that period, is no 
longer tempered and lyrical; it is harsh and shrill. The 
“unreasonable” capitalists and imperialists on one side, and 
the “unreasonable” Garveyites on the other, make for al- 
ternate pages of pleading and threatening which tend to 
cancel each other out. In one essay, “Work and Wealth,” 
Du Bois effectively delineates the role of the craft union 
leadership faced with the mass influx of unskilled Negro 
workers, a situation which brought on the St. Louis riot of 
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1919. This and one or two other essays are minor triumphs 
of Du Bois as social analyst and historian during the years 


Which marked the emergence of the Negro mass movement. 


Black Reconstruction and the New Deal 


lhe main theme of Black Reconstruction, published in 
1935, is not that “the Negro is an average, an ordinary hu- 
man being.” Indeed the critics of Du Bois’ volume attacked 
him for not limiting himself to proving that alone. Du 
had dealt with Reconstruction a number of times 


previously, but this was a new stage. “The emancipation 


Bois 


or man is the emancipation of labor, and the emancipation 
of labor is the freeing of that basic majority of workers who 
are yellow, brown and black...’ Du Bois was now seeking 
an historical anticipation of the modern proletariat in the 
Civil War Negro. His very errors and exaggerations tend to 
underscore the extent of his effort to incorporate the Negro 
into modern proletarian history. 


In the 
prodigious 
| 


totality of 
research, 


passion, 


boldness of 


style, historical sweep, 
and interpretation, Du 
Sois here far outdistances his contemporaries, the Beards 
and the Schlesingers. A great work of this kind is always a 
climax of historical accumulation. Everything was poured 
into its writing: the slave system, the slave insurrections, 
the murder of Abolitionists, fugitive slave rescues, the last 
letters of John Brown, the Civil War, the intervention of 
Marx’s International Workingmen’s Association, the Year 
of Jubilee, the Black Codes, Ku Klux Klan terrorism, post- 
Reconstruction peonage, the monstrous crimes of world im- 
perialism, southern lynching, northern labor chauvin- 
ism, World War, the crash of 1929, the pauperization of the 
Negro masses and intelligentsia both, Italy's assault on 
Ethiopia, the rise of industrial unionism, new waves of 
Southern terror, the threat of another world war. 


In the chapter entitled “The General Strike,’ Du Bois 
presents the Negroes’ physical movement from the Under- 
giound Railroad to the mass enlistment in the Union Army, 
not as the flight of a broken people, but as a purposeful 
weakening and paralysis of Southern economy, as the nec- 
essary prelude to its fundamental reconstruction. This was 
part of a larger conception that the Negro in the South was 
not simply a long-suffering but essentially a revolutionary 
laboring class which attempted “prematurely” to remake 
Southern society in its own image through land seizures and 
government based upon mass political participation. And 
if the prosperity of European imperialism was built on the 
massacre of the Paris Communards, America’s rise as a 
participant and leader in world plunder was built on the 
unbridled deceit and terror which broke Black Reconstruc- 
tion in the South. 


This bold, new conception startled the bourgeois his- 
torical writers, petty-bourgeois radicals and Negro intellec- 
tuals. Characteristically the liberals of the Nation and New 
Republic with the Stalinists of the New Masses, just then 
plunging up to their necks into liberal-capitalist Popular 
Frontism, conducted a united assault upon Du Bois’ his- 
tory. The Stalinists launched James Allen’s Reconstruction: 
the Battle for Democracy, as a substitute. Their attack on 
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Black Reconstruction in a more concealed fashion has cer 
tinued up to this day. 

Having gone so far to the left (even ultra-left) in as- 
saying the Radical state governments of the post-Civil War 
period as a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” Du Bois as- 
serts that they were sponsored through self-interest by the 
Northern dictatorship of industrial and finance capital. The 
critics latched on to this obvious incongruity and tried to 
shake the whole book apart with it. But in this incon 
gruity Du Bois is maintaining his principle,of the guardian- 
ship of the masses by the professorial chair, the test-tube 
laboratory, private or government philanthropy, or an 
entrenched intellectual caste. The history of the revolution- 
ary Negro elicits from him an accurate, forceful expression. 
But immediately there comes to the surface at the same 
time the classical fears of the highly trained intellectual: it 
is precisely in revolutionary times that the masses seem 
most untutored, undisciplined, capable of creating only in- 
cessant “violence and dislocation of human civilization” 
(Dusk of Dawn), rather than a new social order, a new way 
of living, a new stage of thought. 

If Du Bois reached a more advanced position than 
Dewey, Beard, Parrington and the other intellectuals pro- 
duced by the Progressive Era, it is because the Negro as a 
whole’ was not and could not have been incorporated into 
that era. But in his fundamental inability to comprehend 
the role of the modern proletariat—Negro ard white—and 
embrace all of its capacities and potential, Du Bois demon- 
strates that, despite the highly radical coloration of his later 
Eeliefs, he remains fixed in the prejudices of the protest 
movement of small-farmer Populism,and urban middle 
class Progressivism between 1885 and 1915. 


Program for the Thirties 

The violence of this contradiction in Du Bois has pro- 
pelled him to strange places programmatically. Character- 
istically, in 1918, a year after the Russian Revolution, Du 
Bois organized the “Negro Cooperative Guild.” During the 
world-wide economic crisis of the nineteen thirties, Du Bois 
developed a full-blown program for a planned Negro econ- 
omy. Of course this was, in a way, an expression of his just- 
ified suspicions that New Deal planning would affect little 
change in the Negro’s economic status. But Du Bois’ solu- 
tion is again adaptation to new conditions for the function- 
ing and fulfillment of the Talented Tenth. 

In explaining his program, Du Bois reveals the real lack 
in his theoretical equipment. Writing in The Crisis on the 
Negro’s relation to Marxism,:Du Bois frankly identifies 
his planned Negro economy with pre-Marxian Utopianism. 
Strong on sociology and history, there is a general lack of 
economics in Du Bois’ writings. Thus, when the Negro was 
being proletarianized on the largest scale, Du Bois could 
write : 

The American Negro is primarily a consumer in the 
sense that his place and power in the industrial process is 
low and small...I see this chance for planning in the role 
which the Negro plays as consumer. In the future re- 
organization of industry the consumer as against the pro- 
ducer is going to become the key man. 


Here is revealed the vast gap between Du Bois and 
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Marxism which sees the consumer and consumption as func- 
tions of production. 

When Du Bois broke with the NAA 
very critically of the fate that lalented 
Fenth, which had sought to integrate itself individually into 
But 
without their self-identification with the perspective of mass 


P in 1935, he spoke 


had overtaken the 
bourgeois society rather than lead the Negro masses 


Indicative of 
first rate lobbyist, Walter 
White, for the first-rate theoretician and propagandist who 
had left the leadership of the NAACP 

And when Du Bois called a Conference on “Economic 
Planning and the Negro” in 1940 in Atlanta, the attendant 
Negro intelligentsia contained a large sprinkling of eco- 
nomic planners, not of a separate Negro economy 
the New’Deal, for the dominant, 
the same year as this conference 


social revolution, no other fate was possible 
this was the replacement by a 


but for 
capitalist economy! In 
of planners, a hundred 
thousand Negroes pledged themselves to a March-on-Wash- 
ington, Which could have delivered a deadly blow to the 
pretensions of New Dealism. Never was Du Bois so isolated 
from the actual living mass movement as he was after de- 
tailing the heroic efforts of the lowliest slave masses during 
Black Reconstruction, to create a new society 
has run the full course of Du Bois’ life 


his paradox 


Present Sympathy with Stalinism 

The current affiliation of Du Bois adds a great deal to 
Stalinism. It adds nothing to Du Bois. For the time being 
his hostility to American imperialism for its long betrayal 
of the Negroes finds a congenial refuge in Stalinism. There 
he can find embodied in a single movement the two ideals 
which have dominated his life work in regard to the Ne- 
eroes: the conception of the Talented Tenth and the urge 
toward international revolt. Stalinism operates on a world 
scale. And it approaches and manipulates the masses like 
an elite convinced of their backwardness and incapacity: 
hence the necessity to dictate, plan and administer for them 
from the heights of superior knowledge and wisdom. 

This pitiable political decline has been accompanied by 
a total loss of theoretical moorings. Reviewing Myrdal’s 
American Dilemma in 1944, Du Bois gave it unqualified 
approval. A year later, Du Bois wrote that the problem of 
a “harsh” or “soft” peace with Germany was the same as 
the problem of reconstructing the South after the Civil 
War! Writing in the Negro Digest of February 1950 in 
defense of Paul “The American Civil 
War was not fought to free the slaves and if it accomplished 
this partially, a wiser nation could have done more by 
peace than by murder and destruction.” Du Bois thus lands 
smack in the middle of that conservative American his- 
toriography which has been trying to prove for nearly a 
hundred years that the Civil War was not an irrepressible 
conflict, but could have been avoided, if only there had 
been less “fanaticism” on the part of both slavery and anti- 
slavery! What then becomes of Du Bois’ John Brown and 
at least seventy-five per cent of all Negro historical works? 

Du Bois continues **... our New Deal was socialism pure 
and simple and it must be restored...” Are there any se- 
rious thinkers today, from Republicans to Stalinists, who 


Robeson, he 


Says: 
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halves of this 
\midst the greatest successes ol 
the New Deal, Du Bois could write that the rebuilding of 
America in the modern world, “whether it comes now or a 
century later, will and must go back to... Reconstruction 
in the United States... for slaves black, brown, yellow and 
white under a dictatorship of the proletariat.” Four years 
later Du Bois, facing the united hostility of the pseudo- 
radical intellectuals on this question, insisted on repeating 
his exaggerated formulations that the flight of the slaves 
the “general strike’ was followed by 
black labor” during Reconstruction. (Black Folk, Then 
and Now, 1939). Today, in the face of atomic war, im- 
perialist counter-revolution, and universal chaos and crisis, 
Du Bois has nothing to counterpose but New Deal “‘Social- 
ism pure and simple!” 


believe both in the first and the second 


preposterous pr¢ yposition ? 


a “dictatorship of 


Contribution to Revolutionary Perspective 

The present generation of Negro intellectuals has one 
immense adtantage over Du Bois. The last generation otf 
social experience has been more permeated with the dynam- 
ics of the class struggle out of which the future will be 
created than all of Du Bois’ eighty-two years. Yet his 
earlier sociological writings, his Black Reconstruction, and 
even Souls of Black Folk are imperishable. Such successes 
are dependent upon self-identification with the movement 


Two Lessons of 


By WILLIAM 


As the Negro millions have risen up and their struggles 
stir America from top to bottom, students of past history 
and participants in have turned their 
thoughts to that epoch when the Negro question also held 


current. history 
the center of the stage and the Negro masses first came for- 
Ward as an independent political power. The forces pre- 
poring for new revolutionary collisions are, each in their 
own way, drawn toward a re-examination and reappraisal 
of the course of the Civil War, ie., the Second American 
Revolution. 

lrrom the foundation of the United States the Northern 
capitalists and Southern planters had contended for total 
sovereignty over the nation. By crushing the pro-slaverys 
rebellion the capitalists at last gained their prime objective, 
confirming by armed force the supremacy won through 
Lincoln's election. Naturally bourgeois historians incline 
to center their attention upon that part of the revolution- 
ary process by which their own class conquered supreme 
power and to regard the revolution as virtually completed 
at that point. E 

They recoil from the aftermath of the Civil War for 
sull other reasons. Reconstruction not only disclosed the 
capacities of the colored people for bold and creative deeds 
but exposes above all the real nature of the capitalist class 


The bourgeois writers fear to dwell upon Reconstruction as 
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and sentiments of the broad masses, and recognition, even 
though limited, of the insurgence of those generally consid- 
ered the most powerless and retarded—the Negro millions 
in America. 

Du Bois wrote early in the century the Negro is a 
scrt of seventh son, born with a veil and gifted with second 
sight in this American world.” Convulsive decades in hu- 
man history have filled this intuitive observation with 
pressing reality. Speaking to the Association of Negro Flis- 
tory in 1939, W. T. Fontaine pointed out that the Negro 
intelligentsia is 

not at all a socially unattached intelligentsia. (His 

emphasis) Consequently, “Black Reconstruction” by Du 
Bois is in its very inception an indictment of the demo- 
cratic-liberal way of lite... The mind of the Negro scholar 
today... presents a configuration generally antithetical to 
democratic-liberal concepts, thought patterns and _ tech- 
niques... The subtle casts of an old world view shall be 
broken, and time transformed by might of mind and hand, 
shall yet yield the black man’s contribution. 

Whenever he was inspired by the Negro masses, Du 
Bois has made notable contributions to the breaking of the 
traditional moulds of American thought. His work is re- 
stricted to the Negro question only in origin and theme: 
its full implications belong to the search for a new way of 
life for the whole American people by the best representa- 
tives of American thought in our time. 


Reconstruction 


F. WARDE 


a criminal dreads to return to the scene of his crime. For it 
was then and there that the capitalist rulers killed the hopes 
oi the Negro freedmen for full emancipation and conspired 
to deliver them back into bondage. 

On the other side, by a sure instinct Negro and radical 
writers have become increasingly absorbed in the. study 
of Reconstruction. Thetr reappraisal of the period was in- 
itiated in 1935 by the Negro scholar, W.E.B. Du Bois, in 
Black which remains one of the 
most contributions to American history in our generation. 


Reconstruction, fore- 


\s Du Bois emphasizes, after the military defeat of the 
Confederacy had disposed of the contest between the revolu 
tionary and counter-revolutionary forces on a national scale 
the battle for supremacy between the people and the plant- 
ers, the forces of revolution and counter-revolution, had still 
to be fought out and decided within the Southern States. 

Following Lee’s surrender to Grant early in 1865, it was 
easily possible to proceed to a thoroughgoing renovation of 
te South along democratic lines. The former slave-holding 
potentates had been militarily 
politically 


beaten, economically and 
dispossessed, and were so disgraced and le- 
moralized they could offer no serious political or physical 
resistance. 


\t that juncture there were only two real powers in 


the South. First and foremost was the Federal government 
headed by the Republican Party and controlled by the in- 
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dustrial capitalists. They were the victors, the conquerors, 
the directors of the occupying forces. They had not only 
the military power but, what was more important, the con- 
fidence and allegiance of the progressive forces throughout 
the country. ?) 
The other power was the might of the aroused masses 
headed by the four million Negro freedmen with their allies 
among the small farmers and poor whites. If these two 
powers had marched along together down freedom’s road 
they would have constituted an invincible combination 


Three Main Stages: 1865-1876 

But something quite different resulted. What started 
out, at the close of the Civil War, as an alliance between 
the Northern men of means and. the black and white 
plebeians of the South against the landed aristocracy ter- 
minated in 1876 with a union between the capitalist mag- 
nates and the planters against the Southern masses and 
their Negro vanguard. 

The eleven years of Reconstruction fall into three main 
stages. (1) The years 1865-1866 when the revolution in the 
South was arrested by the conservative Northern bour- 
geoisie, marked time, and missed its most favorable op- 
portunities. (2) The years of revolutionary resurgence 
from 1867 to the early 70’s when the Radical Republicans 
gained full command of the situation at Washington and 
joined with the Negro masses and their white allies to in- 
stitute through armed force the first and only democratic 
regime in the South. (3) The years of revolutionary reces- 
sion ending with 1876 when Northern capitalism definitively 
broke with the Southern masses, threw its decisive weight 
ogainst their struggles, and finally concluded a pact with 
the planters which sealed the fate of the revolution. and 
reestablished the “white supremacists” in the South 

The various elements in the anti-slavery coalition were 
animated by different, and at times, conflicting interests 
and purposes. The main driving force of the revolutionary 
movement emanated from the four million freedmen in the 
South. They wanted relief from age-old oppression and in- 
sufferable exploitation. They desired land, jobs, a decent 
living; civil rights and political power represented by the 
vote; legal and racial equality; educational and cultural 
opportunities. These demands were eloquently voiced dur- 
ing the canvass for the Constitutional Convention of 1867 
by a Negro voter at Selma, Alabama who held up a red 
(Radical) ticket and shouted: “Forty acres of land! A 
mule! freedom! votes! equal of white man!” 

These measures necessitated turning the entire structure 
of the old South upside down. The confiscation of the land 
owned by the big proprietors, its partition and distribution 
among the landless laborers meant an agrarian revolution. 
The ballot and freedom of organization meant the trans- 
ference of political power into Negro hands, especially in 
states where they were the majority. Ex-slaves on an equal 
footing with their former owners and taskmasters meant 
undermining the pyramid of class rule and privilege. 

The Northern rulers had different aims, now that they 
had been lifted to the top by the anti-slavery movement. 
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lhe triumphant capitalists wanted to perpetuate their grip 
upon the national government, increase their control over 
industry and agriculture, and grab the natural resources 
In order to promote this program their political repre- 
sentatives had to maneuver with the in the 
country. On the right, they had to prevent the revival of 
the political influence of the Southern planters and their 
Northern accomplice, the Democratic Party. On the left, 
had to curb the demands of the lower classes, North 
er South. The Republican bourgeoisie was willing to use 


other forces 


, 
Thies 


any of these other classes as tools in the furtherance of its 
own aims, but was determined to keep them all in a subordi- 
nate position. 

Most of the Republican leaders had been slow and re- 
luctant to emancipate the slaves; during the Civil War 
they had tried to keep Negroes in the background and even 
out of the Union Army. Now that the menace of the Con- 
federacy had been eliminated, the Republican bourgeoisie 
sought to hold the Negroes in leash, lest they overstep the 
bounds of bourgeois proprieties. 

Thus, in the early part of Reconstruction, the most mod- 
erate elements through President Johnson and Secretary of 
State Seward moved to effect a speedy reconciliation with 
the defeated planters and bring them back into the state 
and national administrations. They sponsored Constitu- 
tional Conventions in the Southern States in 1864-1865 
toward this end. 


Radical and Conservative Republicans 


The conservative Republicans sought to hold recon- 
struction of the seceded states to the minimum without 
granting even voting rights to the freedmen. Johnson con- 
doned the new Black Codes passed to police and suppress 
the Negroes, did little to help improve their conditions, 
and went so far as to veto the Freedmen’s Bureau and Civil 
Rights Bills. 

The subservience of the President to the counter-revolu- 
tion endangered all the fruits of victory. He was abusing 
the executive powers swollen by the war to reverse the 
course of the democratic revolution. Charles Sumner aptly 
wrote that the Negroes “should have had a Moses as a 
President; but they found a Pharaoh.” 

President Johnson’s reactionary course encountered 
Massive resistance from the people, both North and South, 
as well as in his own party. The opponents of Johnson’s 
conciliatory course did not all have the same attitude to- 
ward the Negro struggle and the democratization of the 
South. The majority of Radical Republican leaders were 
primarily concerned with preventing the Democratic Party 
from regaining power in Washington. 

Howard N. Beale explains their social motives. 
“Stevens at least was genuinely a radical. He wanted to 
confiscate planter property and divide it among Negroes. 
The Republican Party never seriously considered this, be- 
cause, while it would have served certain party purposes, 
the majority of Republican leaders and party members had 
not the least interest in social revolution, even in a distant 
section. They were men of property who would not en- 
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danger the sanctity of property rights for Negroes or poor 
Southern white men any more than they would divide 
ownership of their own factories or farms with Northern 
workingmen. There were sighs of Northern relief when 
death removed Stevens’ troublesome radicalism. The Ne- 
gro wanted forty acres and a mule, but his Republican back- 
ers had no serious thought of turning political into social 
and economic revolution.” (“On Rewriting Reconstruction 
History,” American Historical Review, July 1940.) 

The more militant Radical leaders like Stevens and 
Sumner were the last of the great line of resolute repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, like Cromwell, 
Robespierre, and Sam Adams. Stevens was a true friend 
of the Negro all his life, but he also recognized that the 
interests of capitalist industry could best be promoted by 
exterminating the slave power root and branch. 

Fortunately, the Radicals had control of Congress. 
Directed by Stevens, Sumner and their colleagues, prodded 
by the Abolitionists led by Wendell Phillips and Frederick 
Douglass, and urged onward by the Negro masses, the 
Radicals set up a Congressional Committee of Fifteen. This 
Republican Directorate pushed through a series of meas- 
ures to prolong military rule in the South; exclude the 
secessionist states until they had been remodeled to their 
satisfaction; establish regimes which gave the Negroes free- 
dom, the vote, legal and civil rights, and aid through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and similar agencies. 

At the same time, the efforts:of Sumner to get schools 
and homes, and of Stevens to get land for the Negroes were 
turned down. 

The conflict between President Johnson and the Rad- 
icals continued through 1867, during which the Radicals 
failed to impeach Johnson by a single vote in the Senate. 


Direct Action by the Masses 

While this struggle was going on in the governing cir- 
cles at Washington, the masses in the South were on the 
move. Direct action by the insurgent people is the most 
salient feature of a revolution, The Negroes whose van- 
guard had fled the plantations to find freedom, who had 
fought in the Union Armies and were uplifted by the vision 
of a new world, started to reconstruct the South they longed 
for. 


As early as 1864, free Negroes in the North had held 
Equal Rights Conventions which were sharply critical of 
Republican policy and energetically set forth the demands 
of the Negroes. Southern Negroes began to organize polit- 
ically as soon as they could. Beginning with the summer 
and fall of 1865, Colored People’s Conventions in most 
Southern states outlined a new Bill of Rights which in- 
cluded repeal of the Black Codes, the right to serve on 
juries, to vote, to own land, to bear arms, to free public 
education, etc. 

The Negroes did not always wait for sanction or ap- 
proval of any constituted authorities or laws to secure these 
rights, especially in regard to the land and the right to 
bear arms. In a number of areas they seized possession of 
the plantations, divided the land amongst themeslves, and 
set up their own local forms of administration. On the Sea 
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Islands off Georgia and South Carolina, for example, 
40,000 freedmen each took 40 acres of land and worked it 
on their own account. When the former owners came later 
to claim their plantations, these new proprietors armed 
themselves and resisted. Similar expropriations and clashes 
took place elsewhere, not only Between planters and Ne- 
groes, but between land-hungry freedmen and Federal 
troops. Land seizures would have taken place on a far 
larger scale if the freedmen did not have faith in Repub- 
lican promises and expected that land would be handed to 
them as it was to the homesteaders in the West. 


At the same time Negro troops held on to their rifles 
and Negro civilians began to arm themselves. Citizens 
committees were formed er sprang up spontaneously to 
guard Negroes from actual or threatened assaults which 
were not always energetically repulsed by Federal com- 
manders. 

The initiative shown by the emancipated Negroes, their 
rapid overcoming of handicaps and achievements under 
the Reconstruction governments have been cited by sym- 
pathetic observers as evidence that, given equal opportuni- 
ties, black citizens can prove themselves equal with the 
whites. It is good of them to recognize this—but there is 
more to the matter than that. Even Du Bois insists that 
the freedmen were just ordinary folks, no better and no 
worse than their white counterparts. This may serve to re- 
fute the doctrine of racial inferiority, but it is inadequate 
for a correct appraisal of the Negro’s role during Recon- 
struction, Conditions make people as much as people make 
conditions—and revolutionary upheavals place ordinary 
human beings in exceptional situations which make unu- 
sual demands upon their capacities, call forth greater ef- 
forts, and result in remarkable deeds. That was the case 
with the Southern Negroes. They became the vanguard of 
the revolutionary forces, not at all because they had been 
prepared by experience and education to assume that role, 
but because their social situation and the tasks of the times 
thrust them, willy-nilly, to the forefront of the mass move- 
ment. 


The most significant aspect of Negro participation in 
these events is the fact that, because of their social status 
as the most exploited and oppressed section of the laboring 
population, the Negroes and their leaders were compelled to 
spring farthest forward in seeking satisfaction for their 
needs and thereby occupied the most advanced political 
posititions and advocated the most progressive proposals. 

This highly radical quality was unmistakably clear on 
the crucial land question, the touchstone of the agrarian 
revolution. While the Republican bourgeoisie dickered and 
evaded decision, rejecting Stevens’ proposals, the most 
audacious Negroes proceeded to settle the issue by taking 
land and cultivating it. While the Republicans debated 
how much—or how little—liberty they could safely extend 
to Negro citizens, the Negroes voiced demands, not only for 
themselves but for the whole people, for free public educa- 
tion, correction of criminal codes and many other reforms 
which far outstripped the ideas and intentions of the North- 
ern overlords. Throughout the South Negroes took the lead 
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in establishing and extending the power of the masses and 
instituting democratic forms of administration. 

As the Negroes became more independent and formida- 
ble, determined to carry democratization to its limits, they 
not only terrified the planters but alienated their Northern 
patrons. Just as the Northern capitalists held down the in- 
dustrial workers and small producers in the North and 
West, so they strove to keep in their place the black agri- 
cultural toilers of the south. However, so long as they had 
not settled accounts with the “lords of the lash,” they could 
not completely ignore the demands raised by the black 
millions. These masses were a vital force which kept exert- 
ing tremendous pressure upon Washington and pushing it 
forward. 

The Conventions of 1867-68, composed of Negro and 
white delegates, and the state governments issuing from 
them instituted a new type of government in the South. 
Describing their remarkable activities in Black Recon- 
struction, Du Bois incorrectly defines these Radically 
Reconstructed governments as “dictatorships of labor,” 
analogeus to the Soviet dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Radical governments were dictatorial inasmuch as 
they were subject to Federal military commanders, rested 
on the bayonets of the Northern troops, and held down the 
disfranchised ex-slave holders by direct force. But they 
were also highly democratic and progressive because they 
aimed to replace the despotism of the planters with an ex- 
tension of the power of the people. The main edge of the 
dictatorship was directed against the ex-slaveholding aris- 
tocracy, not against the Negroes; it granted greater rights 
and freedom to the masses, instead of restricting them; and 
used force against the privileged, and not for them. 


Character of the Governments 

However, the central and dominating role in these gov- 

ernments belonged to the bourgeois elements. The plebeian 

articipants were not industrial proletarians but landless 
agricultural workers who aspired to become small owners 
and producers. Thus these governments can be more prop- 
erly characterized as dictatorships of the bourgeoisie, demo- 
cratically supported by the Negro and white masses, actual 
potential small farmers. 

The Southern revolution was not proletarian in its char- 
acter or socialist in its aims, as Du Bois believed, but ple- 
beian, petty-bourgeois in its sccial basis and bourgeois in 
its tasks. It did not pass beyond the foundations of private 
ownership, production for the market and capitalist rela- 
tions. But within the broad framework of these bourgeois 
relations, the revolution could take on different forms and 
proceed in different directions, according to the forces and 
policies that predominated. 

While the bourgeoisie debated whether to effect im- 
mediate reunion with the landed aristocrats or to hold back 
the ex-slaveholders and support the freedmen until their 
own supremacy was nailed down, the bourgeois-democratic 
coalition contended over two methods of reconstructing the 
South. The first was the bourgeois-bureaucratic policy of 
those Radicals who used the masses as a counter-balance 
and weapon against the old rulers; the other was the ple- 
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beian democratic policy of the Abolitionists and Negroes 
who wanted to push democratization to the very end through 
united struggle against all the possessors of privilege. This 
struggle to determine whether the Southern revolution would 
be consummated according to the needs of the masses or 
be manipulated, restrained and abated by the big bour- 
geoisie came to the fore during this-period of Reconstruc- 
tion. 


What They Accomplished 


The Radical Reconstruction governments had tremen- 
dous achievements to their credit which proved what could 
be done even with the beginnings of unity between the Ne- 
gro and whites. They registered progress in the field of 
education and in the tax system, cut down illiteracy, abol- 
ished imprisonment for debt, did away with property qual- 
ifications for voting or holding office, and instituted other 
progressive reforms in city, county and state governments. 
As Du Bois notes: “There was not a single reform move- 
ment, a single step toward protest, a single experiment for 
betterment in which Negroes were not found in varying 
numbers,” (p. 411.) 


“The story of the last six years of the period of Recon- 
struction is one of counter-revolution—a counter-revolution 
effected under the forms of law where that was possible: 
effected by secrecy and by guile, where that would serve; 
effected openly regardless of the forms of law, with violence 
or the threat of violence, where that had to be.”” So a recent 
writer, Ralph Selph Henry, candidly summarizes the last 
chapter of Reconstruction. And he defends this historical 
crime in the name of the lesser evil. “But the counter-revo- 
lution was effected, at a cost to the South and its future in- 
calculably great, justified only by the still greater cost of 
not effecting it.” (The Story of Reconstruction, p. 401.) 

The growing conservatism of the Republican leaders 
changed the relation of forces in the South. The white 
supremacists became considerably bolder, more outspoken, 
unrestrained, and powerful. They revived the Ku Klux 
Klan in the form of “White Leagues” and applied naked 
terror to rob the Negroes of their rights and gains and cow 
them into submission. For example, in the Mississippi elec- 
tions of 1875, “nearly all the Democratic Clubs in the state 
were converted into armed military companies,” wrote 
John R. Lynch, the colored representative’ in Congress. 

The Negroes put up a stubborn, and heroic resistance. 
But the revolutionary coalition grew weaker and within its 
ranks disintegration, demoralization and disillusionment set 
in. There was a series of splits within the Republican 
Party. 

This process was crowned in 1876 by the deal between 
the managers of the Republican Party and the Democrats 
through which Hayes was permitted to assume the Pres- 
idency in return for acquiescence in the restoration of white 
supremacy to- the South. 

. Two important lessons flow from this sketch of Recon- 
struction. One pertains to the relations between democracy 
and dictatorship; the other concerns the role of the capital- 
ist rulers of the United States. 

« (1.) It is customary to counterpose the bare abstrac- 
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tions of democracy to dictatorship as though these two 
forms of rule were everywhere and under all conditions 
irreconcilable opposites. Reconstruction demonstrates that 
reality is more complex. The slaveholders’ despotism 
smashed by the Civil War was utterly reactionary; so was 





the Bourbon-bourgeois autocracy which has dominated the 
South since the restoration of white supremacy, although 
both these dictatorships tried to disguise themselves be- 
hind democratic forms, 


On the other hand, the bourgeois-military dictatorship 
backed by the masses which dominated the South at the 
flood-tide of the revolution was the shield and support of 
democracy, the indispensable form of the people's rule. It 
is an indisputable historical fact that the only time Ne- 
groes have ever enjoyed democracy in the South and ef- 
fectively participated in its political and social life was 
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under the bayonets of the Federal armies and under the 
protection of their own organized defense forces. 

(2.) Nowadays the Trumanites advise the Negroes to 
toward the liberal capitalists and their _ polit- 
ical agents in Washington for equality. Much disillusion- 
ment in regard to the current civil rights struggle might 
have been avoided if the following lesson of Reconstruc- 
tion had been known and assimilated. If the Northern cap- 
italists feared and failed to give real equality and enduring 
freedom to the Negroes during their progressive days in 
the mid-19th century, how then can the present imperialist 
autocrats at Washington be expected to grant them in the 
middle of the 20th century when Big Business not only 
tyrannizes over the South but has become the foremost foe 
of the liberties of the entire people at home and on a world 


scale? 


look 





Negro Liberation Through 


Revolutionary Socialism 


The Socialist 


Next to the emancipation of the work- 
ing class from capitalism, the liberation 
of the Negro people from their degrada- 
tion is the paramount problem of Amer- 
ican society. These two social problems 
are integrally united. The only road to 
freedom for the workers, and to equal- 
ity for the Negroes, is through their 
struggle for the 
capitalism. 

The Negro people in all aspects of 
their social and cultural life are a part 
of the American people. At the same 
time it must be recognized that the 
Negro struggle is not identical with the 
proletarian movement toward socialism. 
It exists as a distinct movement of an 
oppressed minority within the country, 
possessing its historical origins, 
special characteristics, forms of develop- 
ment and methods of action. The eco- 
nomic, political, social and cultural de- 
gradation of the Negro people below the 
levels of even the most exploited layers 
of the working class places them in an 
exceptional position and impels them to 
play an exceptional role within the so- 
cial American capitalism. 


common abolition of 


own 


structure of 
*The general line of this resolution 
was approved by the Socialist Workers 
Party national convention in 1948, It 
was then submitted for further discus- 
sion and amendment and adopted in its 
present form in February, 1950. 


Workers Party Position on the Negro Struggle* 


The Negro question in the United States 
represents a unique combination of the 
struggle for democracy by an oppressed 
minority with the working class struggle 
for socialism. The revolutionary party 
must take this dual nature of the Negro 
movement as the starting point for its 
theoretical and practical conclusions on 
this problem. 


Role of Negro Movement 

Marxism teaches us that under im- 
perialism, the proletariat is destined to 
be the leader of all oppressed classes 
and groups. Petty-bourgeois revisionists 
of Marxism pervert this conception into 
the thesis that the Negro movement is in 
essence helpless and useless unless di- 
rectly led by the organized labor move- 
ment or the Marxist party. 
ception is transference into 
labor of the bourgeois 
doctrine that the Negroes are so back- 
ward that they are incapable of inde- 
pendent action and must therefore at all 
times be led, if not by the bourgeoisie, 
then by the proletariat. However rad- 
ically phrased, this doctrine represents 
a capitulation to Jim Crow prejudices, 
leads to an underestimation of the rev- 
olutionary tendencies of the Negro move- 
ment, and must be relentlessly opposed 
by the Marxist party. 


This con- 
merely a 


the movement 


At critical periods in this country’s 
history, the Negroes have allied them- 


selves with the revolutionary forces. The 
latter, as they approached decisive ac- 
tion, repéatedly found it necessary to 
reverse their previous opposition to the 
participation of Negroes. 


To illustrate: The Army of Independ- 
ence at the beginning rejected Negroes, 
but was compelled to change its stand. 
The Republican Party, which began by 
a readiness to confine slavery to the 
Southern states and was hostile to the 
Abolitionists, came to an alliance with 
the Negroes against the counter-rev- 
olutionary South, After a generation of 
slave revolts, often directly stimulated 
by the international struggle against 
slavery (Britain, France, Haiti), the 
Negroes organized the Underground 
Railroad which rescued tens of thou- 
sands of slaves from the South and es- 


tablished communications between the 
insurgent elements in the South and 
North. In addition, as propagandists 


and organizers, Negroes were the basis 
of the Abolition movement. The strug- 
gles centering around the Abolition agi- 
tation and especially the Fugitive Slave 
Law when the South attempted to re- 
strict the democratic and civil liberties 
of the North, were the immediate causes 
which precipitated the Civil War. Once 


the revolutionary North directly spon- 
sored the cause of the slaves, the Ne- 
groes threw full support behind the Re- 
publican Party. 
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During the Populist agitation of the 
80’s and 90’s, the Negro farmers and 
agricultural workers organized’ the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Association, 
with a membership of a million and a 
quarter. When the Populist movement 
assumed national importance, the Ne- 
groes appended their organization to the 
Populist Party. At the height of the 
Populist struggle, Southern white Pop- 
ulists were constantly engaged in de- 
fending Populist Negroes against lynch- 
ing and vigilante attacks by their po- 
litical enemies. 

The commercial bourgeoisie of the 18th 
century and the industrial bourgeoisie of 
the 19th century, after they had risen 
to power, betrayed the Negroes. The 
Negroes also found themselves deserted 
by the farmers of the Populist move- 
ment who, after they suffered defeat 
heeause of their inherent inability to 
carry through an independent struggle, 
made their peace with the capitalists. 


Gravitation to Revolution 

The gravitation of the Negroes toward 
the camp of revolution has assumed 
varied forms in recent times. The lead- 
ers of the Garvey movement after World 
War I referred to themselves as the 
Negro part of the world-wide revolu- 
tionary movement led by Lenin and 
Trotsky. After the depression of 1929- 
1933 the Negroes broke with the Repub- 
licans and became ardent followers of 
the New Deal, but with loss of illusions 
about the New Deal they have repeated- 
ly given demonstrations that they are 
ready to follow the lead of the CIO. The 
slavish political subordination of the CIO 
to the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions has resulted in the formation of 
militant organizations like the March- 
on-Washington Movement, and the tend- 
ency to revolutionary protests. 

By their entire history the Negro peo- 
ple have been prepared for participating 
side by side with the proletariat in the 
struggle to reconstruct ‘society on rev- 
olutionary socialist foundations. On the 
other hand, the proletariat, which by the 
very nature of its position in capitalist 
society must abolish all classes and all 
forms of oppression, is alone able to 
guarantee the Negro people against a 
repetition of past betrayals. 

Of the 14-15 million Negroes in the 
United States, the great majority, close 
to 10 million, live in the South. They are 
the crux of the Negro problem in the 
United States. 

A large number live in the agricul- 
tural areas as tenant-farmers, share- 
croppers, agricultural laborers. The most 
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backward elements in the country’s 
rural economy are in the South and the 
millions of Negroes there constitute the 
most poverty-stricken workers in agri- 
culture. The remains of the cotton slave 
plantation system, adapted to the needs 
of modern capitalism, keep millions of 
Negroes (and Whites) in a state of bond- 
age through sharecropping. Thus ob- 
solete forms and methods of land culti- 
vation are maintained. This system 
hampers the technical progress and de- 
velopment of the masses of Negroes, 
their initiative and education, which are 
essential for the fully productive utiliza- 
tion of the land. 


This system is maintained and perpe- 
tuated by huge levies upon the national 
{ncome which find their way chiefly into 
the pockets of the landlords,. merchants 
and others who profit by the system. 

The vestiges of the old plantation 
servitude and the predomiriance of share- 
cropping and tenant-farming on the low- 
est level have given rise to a correspond- 
ing social and political structure—the 
domination by landlords through terror 
and political disfranchisement of the 
masses, together with the maintenance 
and perpetuation of a political oligarchy 
—the Southern Bourbons. This oligarchy 
constitutes a nest of political reaction, 
inside and out of Congress. It is always 
in the forefront of the enemies of civil 
liberties. The political representatives of 
the Southern system have acquired enor- 
mous power in initiating, supplementing 
and sharpening the attacks of capital 
upon .wages, working conditions and 
democratic rights. 

Thus the Negro problem is not to be 
considered simply as the problem of the 
South, or worse still, restricted to the 
fight for Negro rights and equality. On- 
ly the destruction of the Southern sys- 
tem can free the Negroes but the de- 
struction of the Southern system is an 
indispensable precondition for the eco- 
nomic and political advancement of the 
whole country. This cannot be accom- 
plished by capitalism. 


While insisting that the Negro prob- 
lem is exclusively a Southern problem, 
the masters of the South have consistent- 
ly acted in the knowledge that it is a 
problem of the whole country. Before 
the Civil War and afterwards, to mafn- 
tain their privileged position, they have 
systematically propagated and injected 
racial discrimination, segregation, super- 
exploitation and prejudice into this coun- 
try’s life. In this they have been aided 
and abetted by Northern industrial cap- 
italists. In 1876, after establishing its 
political domination over the defeated 
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slave-owners, Northern capital cemented 
a new alliance with Southern propertied 
interests for the maintenance of white 
supremacy. Since then Northern capital 
has steadily extended its financial con- 
trol until today the South is entirely in 
its grip. Thus today it is the interests 
of capitalism which demand the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of the South- 
ern system. 

The Southern brutality, its terror, its 
social discrimination, its robbery in ap- 
propriations for education, its lynchings 
reported and unreported, and its legal- 
ized oppression, persecution and humilia- 
tion of the Negro people, are not in any 
sense the product of any inherent racial 
antagonisms. Racial antagonism is the 
barbarous rationalization of an outmoded 
system of production, taken over and so 
intensified and developed by American 
capitalism that today it forms one of the 
most cruel and shameful features of its 
civilization. 

White supremacy, racial discrimina- 
tion and Jim Crow have now become 
part of American capitalist tradition and 
have poisoned the minds of many mil- 
lions. But that does not in any way 
alter the real origins of Negro persecu- 
tion nor the fundamental reasons why it 
is maintained. The root of the division 
lies not in psychology but in such ma- 
terial facts as the preference given to 
even the poorest whites in the competi- 
tion for better-paid jobs in agriculture, 
industry, government employment, social 
services, education, hospitalization, re- 
lief, etc. 


Capitalism and the Negro 

When capitalism needed the Negroes 
in the struggle against the slaveholders 
during the Civil War and the Recon- 
struction period the capitalist class did 
not hesitate to carry out by armed force 
large-scale actions to crush and disci- 
pline the Southern plantocracy and com- 
pel it to recognize Negro rights. This 
was when the Negroes still bore on their 
bodies and minds the marks of slavery. 
While it would be a serious error to 
ignore the reality of racial hatreds which 
have been injected into the historical de- 
velopment of the American people, not 
the slightest concession must be made to 
any ideas which do not place upon eap- 
italism the complete responsibility, delib- 
erate and conscious, for the existing sit- 
uation of Negroes, the spread of racial 
prejudices in all areas of the United 
States today, and the example and en- 
couragement given by American “democ- 
racy” to race-haters and race-baiters all 
over the world. 





But if, after slave- 
holders, capitalism has taken over and 
intensified the exploitation and suffer- 
ings of the Negro people, it has, in its 


conquering the 


later development, also created the prem- 
Capitalist 
production has penetrated, at first slow- 
ly but recently with greater speed, into 
the formerly agricultural South. 
The agricultural population is 
now exceeded by the Negro urban popu- 
lation in the South. This industrial 
transformation has tended to draw whites 


ises, of their emancipation. 


solid 
Negro 


and Negroes together, creating an ele- 
ment of growing unification against the 
social divisions of the South. 

made by 
the sharecroppers, white and black, to 
World War 
II saw many war industries established 
in the South and unification of 
and Negro workers both in industry and 
in unions. 


Heroic attempts have been 


create union organizations. 
white 


Capitalism, to avoid higher 
labor costs and unionization in the North, 
took the textile industry to the South, 
maintained Southern 
tion, and relegated Negroes to the low- 
est-paid and most menial tasks. But they 
admitted to the textile industrial 
union. If not in job classification then 
at least in unionization, the Jim Crow 
pattern in the South is being steadily 
undermined. Within recent years the 
CIO and AFL have instituted campaigns 
workers. 
economic 


racial discrimina- 


are 


for unionizing the Precisely 
because of the and cultural 
backwardness of the South, the organ- 
ized proletariat will carry a weight there 
far exceeding its mere numerical 
strength. 

To contend that bourgeois democracy 
is capable of regenerating and reform- 
ing the South for the benefit of the 
Negro is to whitewash and embellish 
the present promoters and beneficiaries 
of Negro persecution. Only the prole- 
tarian revolution can free the Negroes, 
cleanse the sewer of the 
economy. 


social South, 
and reorganize its 

It is in the North and West that the 
needs of capitalist production have given 
the Negroes a role of singular impor- 
tance in the economy. 
South drove an increasing stream of 
Negroes to seek relief by flight to the 
less brutally discriminating areas. In 
World War I and especially World War 
production itself brought 
millions of Negroes out of the South and 


Conditions in the 


Il capitalist 


incorporated them into the basic indus- 
tries: coal, steel, auto, etc. 

Within the last generation the work- 
ers in these industries have transformed 
themselves, chiefly through the organ- 
ization and example of the CIO, into the 
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potentially most powerful social force 
in the country. Precisely because the 
Negroes, owing to racial discrimination, 


could find a 


; ] ty . 
Industries as 


place primarily in these 

unskilled, unprotected 
workers, they find themselves, with the 
rise of the CIO, an integral part of the 
advanced sections of the prole- 
This from the rural 
misery of the South into the mass in- 
dustrial unions of the CIO simultaneous- 
ly marks the transformation of the Ne- 
from the degraded 
the population into part of 
the spearhead for the abolition of cap- 
and the construction of the so- 


cialist society. 


most 


tariat. transition 


groes rural 


most 


section of 
italism 


Despite the trickery of the capitalists, 
despite the Jim-Crow prejudices of many 
white workers and their opposition to 
upgrading in industry, Negroes 
whites in industry are being constantly 
disciplined, united and organized by the 
very mechanism of capitalist production, 
which tends, slowly but steadily, to grind 


and 


down the traditional social obstacles and 
It is this unity which 
in a revolutionary crisis will be decisive. 
The traditions of the struggle for the 
organization of the CIO will help unite 
and those branches 
of industry where they are still disunited. 


racial prejudices. 


Negroes whites in 

Over one and a half million Negroes 
are already part of the organized labor 
movement. It has within its ranks the 
most advanced, the most disciplined, 
trained and tempered elements of the 
Negro people. Nothing but the total de- 
struction of organized labor can serious- 
ly check the steady development of this 
movement, 


Negro National Consciousness 


Capitalism confines most workers to 
slum-dwellings and miserable neighbor- 
hoods. This is itself a form of segrega- 
tion, despite attempts to obscure this by 
fictitious This 
segregation of the proletariat as a whole 
assumes an exceptionally aggravated 


form in the case of the Negroes. 


democratic propaganda. 


The system of plantation slavery dic- 
tated rigid segregation of the 
slave. Driven by the needs of the South- 
ern system and its own needs, capitalism, 
while integrating the 
Northern 
tended 
where the 


social 


into 
industry, maintained and ex- 
Jim 


Negroes 


Crow segregation. 


Negroes 


Every- 


have been herded 


into ghettos. As a result, there have de- 
veloped large Negro urban communities 
not only in the South but in most of the 
great The Negroes es 
pecially in the North, East and West to- 
form compact communities, over- 


industrial cities. 


day 
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whelmingly proletarian or semi-prole- 
tarian, with a large minority of organ- 
ized while the majority 


an immense mass of domestic serv- 


proletarians 
form 
ants, porters, and other menial laborers. 

A Negro bourgeoisie, owning capital 
and exploiting labor in industry, is prac- 
tically non-existent. The petty-bourgeois 
intermediary between the Negro masses 
and big capital is in the majority white 
and not Negro. The Negro petty bour- 
geoisie is composed predominantly of a 
thin layer of lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, teachers, 


journalists, musicians, 


and so on. But race prejudice continues 
on the whole to exclude the Negro petty 
bourgeoisie from social contact with the 
ruling class as well as from those minor 
positions of authority Which help cement 
substantial sections of the white petty 
bourgeois to beurgeois society. 

Thus the integration of the Negroes 
into industry and the simultaneous rise 
of these Negro communities have’ stim- 
ulated the racial and political conscious- 
ness of the Negro people. 

With a great number of organizations 
of all -types, with a large and varied 
press, a growing body of distinguished 
writers and spokesmen 
their and protests, a fanatical 
pride in the history of the Negro race 
and the achievements of remarkable Ne- 
groes in any sphere and in any country, 
these Negro communities are knit to- 
gether by resentment against their ex- 
ploitation and humiliation by white 
America. In recent years the sentiment 
of racial solidarity and organized protest 


who chronicle 


wrongs 


has grown by great leaps. There is now 


growing up an embryo “nation within 


the nation.” 
But contrary to similar manifestations 
in Europe and Asia, this feeling of racial 
and national solidarity among the Negro 
people thus far aims solely at acquiring 
enough force and momentum to break 
down the barriers that exclude Negroes 
from American society, showing few 
signs of aiming at national separatism. 
These new moods coupled with constantly 
increasing activities have already had a 
powerful effect on the Negroes in the 
South who, even within the shackles of 
the Southern follow the 
Northern example as far as possible. 
It would be a error to under- 
estimate the social and political signif- 
icance of this maturing Negro racial 
and national consciousness. It is rooted 
in the very conditions of American cap- 
italism, has grown with them and will 
only disappear with them. It 
lessen but 


system, try to 


grave 


does not 


grows continuously. Every 


stage by which the Negroes have been 
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incorporated into industry and industrial 
unionism, every expansion of the Negro 
ghettoes, every social advance of the 
Negro people, has meant a correspond- 
ing rise in the solidarity and temper of 
the Negro community and protest 
against segregation. 


its 


Despite all appearances American cap- 
italism constantly increases and intensi- 
The greatest 
Jim Crow organization ever created was 
the Army for World War II. Protests 
resulted only in special Negro air squad- 
rons, special Negro war correspondents, 
special groups 
Thus 


fies its Jim Crow system. 


of Negro 
directly 
American Army carried 
American Jim Crow 
quarter of the globe. 


entertainers, 
indirectly the 

with it the 
to every 
The more power- 
fully the Negroes organize and protest, 
the more capital is compelled to attempt 
to bribe them with special Negro schools, 
special Negro hospitals, special Negro 
colleges, special Negro playgrounds, spe- 
cial Negro films, special Negro 
appointments—generally to government 
departments dealing with Negro affairs. 


ete. and 


system 


news 


Spread of Insurgence 

The Negroes have repeatedly exploded 
in revolutionary outbursts of the most 
varied types. As they found 
themselves in sufficient numbers out of 
the South, the Garvey movement erupted. 
This extraordinary mass movement tes- 
tified to the protest against Jim Crow 
which was and is restrained by terror in 
the Sofith. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People at- 
tained a membership of more than half a 
million after World War II. But the petty- 
bourgeois dominated organizations are 
unable to discipline the in- 
surgent Negro masses. In Harlem where 
the feel themselves 
the protests tend to express themselves 
most 1935 and 1948. 
There the Negros masses expressed their 
pent-up resentment against Jim Crow by 
into the and wrecking 
shops owned by whites in the main cen- 
ters of Harlem, while at the same time 
carefully refraining 
against the whites 
streets unmolested. 


soon as 


absolutely 
masses 


strongest, 


violently, as in 


coming 


streets 


violence 
walked the 


from 
who 


Similar outbursts have taken place in 
cities like Detroit and are incipient in 
every Negro community. With extreme 
rapidity the Negroes in 1941 organized 
the March-on-Washington Movement on 
a nation-wide scale, creating consterna- 
tion in the ranks of the federal govern- 
ment. In addition Negro soldiers fought 
bravely throughout World War II for 
equality and democratic rights within 
the army. 
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Marxists have repeatedly pointed out 
that in a revolutionary crisis the most 
oppressed social layers, who have hither- 
to remained outside of the 
gle, when awakened the 
proletariat, constitute some of the most 
The 
hatred of bourgeois society and enduring 
capacity for revolutionary sacrifice which 
characterizes the deepest proletarian 
strata is combined in the urban Negroes 
with the organizational solidity imposed 
upon them by American segregation and 
the readiness to revolt which is 
sult of the universally recognized, in- 
tolerable, and 
their position. 


Class 


strug- 


by organized 


dynamic elements of the revolution. 


the re- 
indefensible 


injustice of 


The petty bourgeois leaders of 
organizations 


Negro 
instill 
into the masses the “principles” of Amer- 
ican democracy. But the petty-bourgeois 
leadership has far control of the 
Negro masses than the labor leadership 
has of the basic ranks of the proletariat. 
In the lives of the great masses of the 
Negroes and even in. the petty-bourgeois 
Negro press there is a mounting tend- 
enecy to reject not only in words but in 
action, the shibboleths of 
democracy and thereby, through 
clusions from their own experience, to 
approach the truths of Marxism. 

Thus it is that the Negroes more than 
any other social grouping in the coun- 
try: 

(1) Have challenged the conception 
that the great wars of the United States 
in our generation were fought for democ- 
racy; 


strive in vain to 


less 


American 


con- 


(2) Have repudiated the fetishism of 
American democracy as the quintessence 
of freedom and equality of rights and 
opportunity; 

(3) Are skeptical of the belief that 
the future of American political life is 


unalterably confined to alternation be- 
tween the Democratic and Kepublican 
Parties; 

(4) Have challenged the conception 


that the state is above all classes. 


(5) Have discarded the conception 
that rights are obtained purely by dem- 
ocratic discussions and parliamentary 
procedures. 

It is not in the slightest degree acci- 
dental that during World War II, those 
sections of the population who reached 
the highest pitch of protest against the 
bourgeois state were the miners by a 
continuous series of strikes and the Ne- 


groes in Harlem. If the miners had the 


sympathy of the masses of the workers, 
the Harlem Negroes had still anore the 
sympathy 
all 


of the masses 
over the country. 


of Negroes 
Miners and the 
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Negro masses Harlem symbolized on 
a small but significant scale the un- 
folding pattern of revolt, of singular im- 


portance for the coming period—great 


mass strikes of the organized proletariat 


and rebellious outbursts among the Ne- 
groes., 

The same _ pattern already being 
repeated on a higher scale. In the ap- 


parently unchallenged march of the 
American 


bourgeoisie to internal en- 


slavement of the masses in preparation 
for war, once more it is the miners who 


raised the first open challenge Dy action, 
and the the of 


Randolph and Reynolds, who hurled the 


Negroes, iT 


persons 


first open challenge and defiance. 
While this movement has nowhere 

found clear revolutionary socialist ex- 

pression, its impact has already made 


itself felt, 


Political and Social Impact 
(1) The Move- 


ment resulted in the establishment of the 


March-on-Washington 


FEPC which has become in its own way 


a potent source of conflict within the 
Democratic Party. 
(2) The Harlem action in 1943 not 


only went unpunished by the government 
but was the signal for ali the labor lead- 


erships and liberal groupings to rally 


hastily together for the purpose of paci- 


fying the Negro masses by means. of a 


state FEPC with punitive legislation for 
convicted offenders. 
(3) Racial conflict in Detroit over 


housing and discrimination resulted in 


an anti-Negro pogrom, stoutly resisted 
by the Negro masses. The UAW was 


immediately involved and the climax of 
its intervention was of great significance 
for the future relations between the Ne- 
gro mass movement and organized labor. 
The city election of 1944 was fought by 
a combination of the UAW the 
Negro against the reactionary 
Mayor Jeffries, the race question play- 
i the 

(4) The power and solidarity of the 
Negro protest has compelled th« 
of the 


and 
masses 


ing a major part in 


campaign. 


leaders 
Party to 


Democratic weigh the 


nearly 300 electoral votes, in states 
where the Negro vote is decisive, against 
the less than half as many votes con- 
trolled by the South, and to propound 


a civil rights program which is helping 
to tear the Democratic Party apart. 

(5) The Negroes themselves, both in 
1943, and 
tandolph-Reynolds 
basing 


the mass, as in Harlem in 
groups, 


protest, 


as 
as in the 
though on 
their racial problems, show a profound 


themselves 


recognition of the unity of their struggle 
with that of other oppressed groups and 
constantly demand joint action with the 
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whites. Though racial hatreds in the 
South may well be the cause of bloody 
reprisals for centuries of repression, Ne- 
groes have repeatedly taken the lead 
in organizations among the most op- 
pressed groups, the sharecroppers, com- 
prising Negroes and whites. 

(6) Hostile as the Negro petty-bour- 
geois leaders are to mass action by Ne- 
groes, they have repeatedly joined to- 
gether and in the name of millions of 
Negroes, recited their grievances and 
pointed ont the weaknesses and crimes 
of both parties in regard to Negroes. 
They have solidarized themselves against 
the reactionary politics of the Southern 
bloe and therefore implicitly—and often 
explicitly—with the labor movement; 
and declared themselves, on behalf of the 
Negro people, as supporting the strug- 
gles for independence of the colonial na- 
tions, They have taken the symbolical 
step of appealing to the United Nations 
against the American government. Un- 
der the pressure of mass sympathy for 
the proposals of Randolph and Reynolds, 
those Negro petty-bourgeois leaders who 
were carefully nurtured by the Roose- 
velt administration as spreaders of bour- 
geois ideas among the Negro masses, 
were forced to refuse to take any part 
in assisting the government to integrate 
Negroes into a segregated army. Despite 
the inevitable vacillations, compromises 
and capitulations of the Negro petty 
bourgeoisie, this sharp break at a time 
when they are badly needed indicates 
the dilemma of the government between 
its need to mobilize the nation and the 
rebelliousness of millions of Negroes. 

Many of these actions have not been 
carried through to any decisive con- 
clusion. But their increasing frequency 
and widening scope, the variety of forms 
in which they appear, their deep historic- 
al roots in the past of the country, il- 
lustrate with unusual richness and clar- 
ity the truth of one of the great con- 
tributions of Leninism to Marxist theory. 

“The dialectics of history,” says Lenin, 
“is such that small nations, powerless as 
an independent factor in the struggle 
against imperialism play a part as one 
of the ferments, one of the bacilli which 
help the real power against imperialism 
to come on the scene, namely, the Social- 
ist Proletariat.” 

In analyzing the role of small nations 
Lenin cast light on the special contribu- 
tion of the Negro struggle to the prole- 
tarian movement in the United States. 
Under the banner of Negro rights, the 
movement of the Negro people is rend- 
ered most sensitive and responsive to 
social tensions. It acts as a spur in 
precipitating struggles for elementary 
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democratic rights; it unmasks the class 
nature of the capitalist state; it helps 
educate the working class to the reac- 
tionary role of bourgeois democracy and 
the need to wage merciless struggle 
against it; and propels into action the 
major political forces of the nation and 
the organized labor movement. 
Important as these contributions are 
to the forces of social revolution, the 
Negro movement has invariably suf- 
fered heavy depression and demoralizing 
blows through the betrayal, defeat or 
lack of response of these forces. Deserted 
by the victorious bourgeoisie in 1876, the 
Negroes bore the full brunt of Southern 
After the defeat 
Movement the South 
anti-Negro legislation. 
Isolated from the revolutionary forces, 
the Garveyite outburst, though of great 
social and historical significance, became 
besmirched with grotesque follies 
fantasies and rapidly disintegrated. 


reaction and revenge. 
of the Populist 
passed drastic 


and 


Policy of the SWP 

Today the greater organized political 
power of the Negro struggle faces cor- 
respondingly greater dangers. The CIO 
has brought the Negro back into the 
mainstream of American social life. De- 
fective as may be its positive contribu- 
tions, the very existence of the CIO and 
its enunciation of equality for Negroes, 
combined with the relative freedom with 
which Negroes function within it, create 
the arena in which Negroes become in- 
creasingly bold in their struggles. It 
acts as a check upon the more flagrant 
aspects of Negro persecution, The de- 
feat of the proletariat by American cap- 
italism would inevitably result in un- 
precedented persecution for the Negro 
people. Already in 1943 when the Negro 
struggles were at their height, Roose- 
velt’s Attorney-General Biddle proposed 
that Southern Negroes be prohibited 
from comihg North. If the proletariat 
is defeated, the Southern system will be 
extended over the whole country, and 
wherever American imperialism holds 
sway. 

That organized labor is the principal 
shield and ally of the Negroes is true 
not only in a broad historical but in an 
immediate sense as well. In Detroit dur- 
ing 1943 the influence of the organized 
labor movement saved the Negroes from 
horrible massacres and persecutions by 
anti-Negro elements and the police. 

The Socialist Workers Party pays spe- 
cial attention to the Negro mass move- 
ment. Our members join those organiza- 
tions whieh offer a fruitful field for 
promoting the welfare of the Negro peo- 
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ple. When necessary, we also assist in 
the creation of new organizations aiming 
at the struggle for democratic rights. 

In our attitude to these organizations, 
we recognize the great difference be- 
tween a periphery organization which is 
guided by party policy on a particular 
issue or consists of close sympathizers of 
the party, and an organization which 
rises up independently of the party to 
express the deep needs and aspirations 
of millions of oppressed people. In enter- 
ing such organizations the party does 
not at all insist that they be Marxist in 
program as a condition for working in 
them any more than we impose such de- 
mands on the unions as a condition for 
working in them, with them and for 
them. 

Neither do we judge these organiza- 
tions by the character of their leader- 
ship at any given moment, as for in- 
stance the reformist, petty bourgeois, 
timid character of the NAACP leader- 
ship. At critical moments organizations 
of this type can become centers of gen- 
uine mass gctivity. On the other hand, 
as the March-on-Washington Movement 
proved, new organizations, expressing 
the aroused fighting spirit of the Negro 
people, can spring up overnight. In 
critical times, mass joutbursts, as in 
Harlem in 1943, can become the starting 
point for the creation of new or the revi- 
talization of old organizations. From all 
these points of view, participation by 
our members in the existing organiza- 
tions of the Negroes according $° the 
party’s strength and aims, remains a 
permanent feature of party work. 

Party members participate in these 
Negro organizations, as in all others, 
as revolutionists. Our main purpose in 
them is the mobilization of the Negro 
masses for revolutionary action. The 
party applies here, too, the principles of 
its program, which presented with pa- 
tience and flexibility, will find a ready 
hearing among the proletarian and semi- 
proletarian Negroes. The party wages 
unceasing struggle against the Negro 
petty-bourgeois leadership, the same 
type of struggle that it carries on 
against the union bureaucracy. It strives 
for an unambiguous militant program 
based upon the needs and readiness for 
struggle of the broad masses. It seeks 
to replace the vacillating, reformist pet- 
ty-bourgeois leadership with a militant 
leadership fighting on the principles of 
the class struggle and in the closest al- 
liance with organized labor and the 
Marxist revolutionists. 

The party raises the question of polit- 
ical affiliation, and on the basis of the 
widespread Negro disillusionment with 
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the two traditional parties, urges these 
organizations to go on record for a La- 
bor Party, and to outline their program 
for such a party and not on the Negro 
question alone. 

Finally, the party will find in the Ne- 
gro organizations and in Negro life a 
fruitful field for the spread of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Marxism. The situa- 
tion of all Negro people offers excep- 
tional opportunities for winning over the 
best elements in these organizations to 
Marxism on the basis of Negro needs 
and Negro experiences, 

The Negro mass movement is a nat- 
ural- ally of the proletarian revolution. 
It will organize and reorganize itself 
many times in the course of its evolution 
to socialism. But the party governs it- 
self by the fact that the high peaks of 
organized labor struggle, the CIO in 
1935-1937, the miners’ strike in 1943, the 
great strikes of 1945-1946 culminating in 
the widespread but bureaucratically sup- 
pressed desire for a general strike 
against the Taft-Hartley Bill, have been 
paralleled by the outburst of the Negro 
masses in Harlem in 1935, the March-on- 
Washington Movement in 1940, the out- 
bursts in Harlem, Detroit and elsewhere 
in 1943, the growth of the NAACP to 
over half a million members. The gov- 
ernment and the bourgeoisie have never 
underestimated the potential force of the 
Negro movement and its threat to the 
capitalist system. 

The forms and rapidity of its progress 
will be determined to a large degree by 
the strength and resolute participation 
of the party in its struggles and ex- 
periences, and its concentration upon 
promoting the economic and social in- 
terests of the Negro masses. We must 
support this mass movement, develop it, 
and make it a politically conscious and 
definitely class movement. In marching 
hand in hand with it to the end we are 
marching far beyond its initial goal; we 
are marching to the very end of the 
division of society into classes. 


Negro and Organized Labor 

The primary and ultimate necessity of 
the Negro movement is its unification 
with the revolutionary forces under the 
leadership of the proletariat. The guid- 
ing force of this unification can only 
be the revolutionary party. 

The most urgent task of the revolu- 
tionary party is the destruction of the 
strangling influence of the reformist 
union bureaucrats over the labor move- 
ment. Precisely because of its excep- 
tional role in the country’s economic and 
political life, the Negro question con- 
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fronts the labor bureaucracy with a se- 
ries of acute problems. These have al- 
ready drawn a widening line of demar- 
cation between labor bureaucratism and 
revolutionary Marxism in the struggle 
for the leadership of the American prole- 
tariat. 

The labor leadership itself has been 
compelled to assume a titular leadership 
of the struggle against discrimination 
and endorsement of Negro rights on the 
job and in the union. The imperative 
necessity of organizing the South has 
compelled the union leadership to grap- 
ple with the legalized and socially sancti- 
fied degradation and humiliation of the 
Negroes in the South. The formation of 
a Labor Party would immediately lead to 
a desperate struggle over the poll-tax, 
federal action against lynching and dis- 
crimination, and the whole system of op- 
pression under the Southern oligarchy. 
Reformism can no more solve this burn- 
ing problem than the reformist labor 
bureaucracies of Russia, Italy, or Spain 
could solve the peasant question. 

The labor bureaucracy is becoming in- 
creasingly entangled with the govern- 
ment in the deprivation of the democratic 
rights of the workers. In the coming pe- 
riod, particularly if the war drive in- 
tensifies, a repetition of mass Negro 
upheavals, opposed directly to the fed- 
eral government, can awaken warm re- 
sponse in the minds ef workers, and be- 
come a powerful source of exposure of 
the hypocrisy of American imperialism. 
The endorsement by the union bureauc- 
racy of the bi-partisan war program and 
their red-baiting campaign has given 
prominence and opportunity to some of 
the most reactionary and anti-Negro ele- 
ments in the union movement. 

In the critical days’ ahead, the Negro 
problem inside the union movement can 
become an extremely important issue. 
The whole past of the Negro movement 
shows that the Negroes in the unions, 
once assured of the support of a substan- 
tial number of white workers, will be in 
the forefront of any serious struggles 
against the labor bureaucracy as agents 
of governmental repression and reaction. 

The American proletariat needs above 
all to be instilled with a consciousness 
of its historic mission as the fundamental 
force in the struggle against capitalism 
and leader of all oppressed groups and 
classes. The struggle for Negro rights 
and against the poll-tax, lynching, etc., 
have already made a strong impact upon 
the social education of the proletariat. 
This process will inevitably continue and 
develop. The mass struggles of the Ne- 
groes will increasingly pose the question 
of proletarian intervention and enable 


the revolutionary forces to come to the 
fore with their revolutionary policy as 
opposed to the reformist. 

By its leadership and championship of 
the Negro mass movement, the party 
takes one of the surest roads to gaining 
recognition as an organization that is de- 
termined, not merely to right Negro 
wrongs, but to abolish bourgeois society. 


Struggle Against Prejudice 

The party does not deny or minimize 
the existence of racial hatreds and the 
very real dangers they hold and will in- 
creasingly hold for the proletarian strug- 
gle as the foundations of bourgeois so- 
ciety continue to crumble and release the 
passions it has fostered for centuries. 
The history of Nazi Germany shows what 
brutality, terror and sadism capitalism 
in its last agonies can and will mobilize 
in its defense. 

The party alone can carry on a funda- 
mental propaganda and sustained and 
effective agitation against these dangers. 
Only the strenuous, patient, persistent 
and vigilant propagation of Marxist 
views on the Negro question, which are 
especially on guard against abstractions, 
can teach the workers to recognize and 
tear out by the root, the innumerable; 
often subtle and always constantly re- 
created forms in which bourgeois race 
prejudice infiltrates into the ranks of the 
organized labor movement and the rev- 
olutionary vanguard itself. 

The party sub- 
jected to between different 
strata of the labor movement which will 
find their expression in racial form. Par- 
ticularly the party’s forceful struggle 
for influence in labor organizations of 
predominantly white workers will some- 
times be impeded or placed in jeopardy 
by its championship of the Negro cause 
and Negro workers. 


will increasingly be 


conflicts 


Reactionary ene- 
mies of the revolutionary party will de- 
liberately incite and magnify this issue 
to embarrass the party. 


This poses and will increasingly pose 
difficult problems for the party. Even 
where, as in many AFL unions, the anti- 
Negro policy is flagrant, the concrete 
circumstances will often present serious 
problems for the party. Their success- 
ful handling, both for the education of 
the proletariat and the solidarity and 
growth of the party, must be based on 
the determination of the revolutionary 
party under all circumstances to main- 
tain the principles for which it stands. 

In the Negro movement in particular 
and often in the labor movement the 
party will meet Negro chauvinism, While 
making no principled concessions to it, 
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the party treats it with great caution 
and makes a sharp distinction between 
the chauvinism of the oppressor and the 
chauvinism of the oppressed, even when 
the latter is expressed within the ranks 
of the organized labor movement. This 
chauvinism of the Negroes contains pos- 
sibilities of being exploited under cer- 
tain circumstances by the capitalists and 
turned into a terrible danger to the or- 
ganized labor movement. Precisely be- 
cause of this, the party must take the 
lead in guiding it, explaining its pro- 
gressive features, purging it of its dan- 
gerous traits, and both in theory and 
practice, impressing the organized labor 
movement with its potentiality as a force 
for the defense of all democratic rights 
and the struggle against capitalist re- 
action. 


As the party grows and wins over 
groups of rank and file workers, white 
and Negro, the cruder forms of race 
prejudice will assume importance with- 
in the party. They must be mercilessly 
fought. It is only on the basis of a con- 
stantly widening recognition and exposi- 
tion of the significance of the Negro 
struggle not merely for Negroes but for 
the social revolution, that the party will 
be able to carry out the necessary meas- 
ures with firmness and yet without 
hysteria or foolhardiness. Both in the 
party and in the organized labor move- 
ment the party in opposing Jim Crow 
spares no pains to explain its reasons to 
the white workers, victims of a long his- 
torical development. 


Fighting Capitalist Pressure 


The pervading pressures of racial prej- 
udice can take the most subtle forms. 
White workers and even union leaders 
in the party can find an easy escape from 
the hard task of combatting racial prej- 
udices by counterposing the importance 
for the party of its influence on the or- 
ganized labor movement, as against the 
Negro movement. On the other hand, 
Negro workers, on gaining class con- 
sciousness and observing the practices of 
equality in the revolutionary party and 
in certain of the industrial unions, some- 
times react with hostility to the Lenin- 
ist analysis of the racial and national 
aspects of the Negro movement and 
tend to reject it as a step backward and 
an unnecessary concession to Negro 
chauvinism, Petty-bourgeois Negroes 
who find in the party not only a means 
of revolutionary struggle but a relief 
from the strains and humiliations of Ne- 
gro life will sometimes oppose bringing 
forward Negro work to its rightful place 
in party life. These are not individual 
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aberrations but reflect, each in its own 
way, political weakness before the bour- 
geois pressure to relegate the Negro 
question to a subordinate place. Only a 
sound policy, actively carried out, can 
correct and check these and similar man- 
ifestations. 

The situation of the Negro movement 
in American society gives a special role 
to Negro leadership, not merely among 
Negroes but in the revolutionary forces 
of the country. All great revolutions 
have, of necessity, utilized in the leader- 
ship members of oppressed races and 
nationalities as the most opposed to the 
existing order. 

That the American socialist revolution 
will prove no exception to this rule is 
shown by the role already played by 
Negro leaders in the CIO. In its activity 
in the Negro labor organizations the 
party must devote great efforts to the 
winning over, education and preparation 
for leadership of Negro workers and in- 
tellectuals. But here again only the clear 
grasp of the character of the Negro 
movement can,create the basis for Ne- 
gro revolutionists to take their rightful 
place in the revolutionary party and the 
revolutionary struggle of the organized 
labor movement. 

The party will have te rely chiefly on 
Negroes in its activity among Negro or- 
ganizations, even where whites are ad- 
mitted as members, as a necessary con- 
cession to the hfstorically fustified su- 
spicions and prejudices of the Negro 
masses. But if. Negro leaders do not 
play a prominent role in the general ac- 
tivity of the party on a national scale, 
that would represent a concession to the 
terrible power of bourgeois race prej- 
udice, and would, in effect, segregate the 
Negro even within the revolutionary 
movement itself. This danger must be 
vigorously and consciously fought. 

The Negro leaders of the party in Ne- 
gro work must be consciously and care- 


‘fully trained as Marxists of the inter- 


national revolution. Unless they are so 
trained they cannot be good examples 
of Bolsheviks in the union movement; 
lack of such training would tend to per- 
petuate inside the party itself the bour- 
geois division of white and Negro. The 
party teaches the conscious elements 
among the Negroes and builds its cadres, 
both white and black, according to the 
dictum of Trotsky that “the conscious 
elements of the Negroes... are convoked 
by the historic development to become a 
vanguard of the working class.” Only a 
party educated in this spirit can create 
the surroundings to assist the Negro 
revolutionists in overcoming the influence 
of bourgeois race prejudice, express in- 
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side and outside the party the future his- 
toric role of the Negro people in the 
struggle for socialism, help to give con- 
fidence to the Negro masses that the 
past betrayals of the bourgeoisie are 
alien to the revolutionary proletariat, 
and demonstrate before the eyes of the 
masses the character of the new society. 


At this stage of the party’s develop- 
ment and at the present undeveloped 
level, in a stricty political sense, of both 
organized labor and the Negro move- 
ment, the party must view the incor- 
poration of Negroes into the party and 
Negro work in party building as a test 
and touchstone of its general revolution- 
ary strategy and tactics, illuminating 
both the strength and weakness of the 
American workers and oppressed classes 
as well as the strength and weakness 
of the party. 


Premises for Fruitful Work 


The penetration into the most dynamic 
strata of the American workers, win- 
ning them over to Marxism, lifting them 
above immediate preoccupations to the 
heights of Bolshevism, steeling them 
against prevailing prejudices, the con- 
solidation of diverse elements of an ex- 
ceptionally diverse population, the crea- 
tion of a centralized powerful revolu- 
tionary organization united by an inner 
discipline—all this at the present time 
finds a graphic expression in the Negro 
work of the party. “If it happens that 
we’in the SWP are not able to find the 
road to this strata, then we are not 
worthy at all. The permanent revolution 
and the rest would be only a lie.” These 
blunt words of Leon Trotsky underscore 
his recognition of the vital importance 
of the Negro movement in the United 
States as a constituent part of the strug- 
gle for socialism. 

But just as the Negro movement for 
all its revolutionary character depends 
upon the revolutionary proletariat for its 
final success and even for safeguarding 
it from defeat and destruction, so, too, 
the party’s ‘Negro work, important as it 
is, depends upon the general progress of 
the party in securing and extending its 
influence in the organized labor move- 
ment. Experience has shown that where 
the party possesses real strength in the 
labor movement its activities among the 
Negro masses meet with the greatest re- 
sponse. Only to the extent that the 
party suecessfully carries out the Tran- 
sitional Program and rises to the level 
of its general political tasks will it be 
able to take fullest advantage of the 
great contributions to the socialist strug- 
gle inherent in Negro work. 
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to import from Europe some $600 million more than it 
exported to the old continent—the trade deficit being cov- 
ered by earnings made elsewhere. Now, however, due to 
its precarious payments position, Britain has been forced 
tc cut to the bone its trade with the continent despite the 
complaints of such countries as France, some of whose 
luxury industries formerly relied on this market. 

France, Holland and Belgium all profited handsomely 
from their colonies. The Netherlands drew from the In- 
donesian islands from 10 to 16 percent of its national in- 
come, and the conservative London financial authority The 
Economist concluded (September 2, 1949) that “without 
the vast Dutch investments and trading interests in Java 
and the surrounding islands, the Netherlands standard of 
living would be cut at least by ten and perhaps by twenty- 
five percent.” Belgium’s trade deficit—l0 percent of its 
imports—was covered before the war by income from for- 
eign investments and services. The Belgian Congo is not 
only a source of dollars as a supplier of radioactive mate- 
rials to the US; its raw materials such as cotton, copper and 
zine furnish the bases for important Belgian export trades. 

Until barriers to remittances in the 30's forced a meas- 
ure of change, investments in colonies and semi-colonies 
were, generally speaking, not made in industrial enterprises 
destined to fill the needs of the native markets, but rather 
in plantations, mines, communications, etc., which would 
directly or indirectly facilitate the export of cheap food and 
raw materials while opening the country as a market for 
highly priced imported manufactured goods. 

Colonies and semi-colonies also served, so to speak, as 
2 bridge linking Europe to the Western Hlemisphere. For it 
is erroneous to believe that Western Europe's trade deficit 
with the United States is something new. It existed be- 
fore the war, Only then Western Europe “earned” dollars 
especially in Asia and South America, which used to en- 
joy trade surpluses with the US. Rubber, tin, 
from southeast Asia, for instance, were sold to the US and 
the dollars ultimately pocketed by Britain. As a United 
Nations world survey (January 1948) stated, “the typical 
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under-developed countries—at least outside Europe 
normally net exporters to the US and frequently net import- 
ers from Europe (particularly from the United Ningdom).” 


were 


Decline of Europe 

World War II precipitated the breakdown of the old 
“equilibrium” between the old imperialist powers and the 
colonial and semi-colonial world. Western Europe emerged 
from the war weakened on three fronts—at home through 
heavy war damage which posed difficult problems of re- 
construction; overseas through “disinvestment” and_= in- 
and in relation to the US. 

With regard to the disequilibrium between the US and 
virtually the rest of the world, the recent war is obviousls 
not to blame, though it greatly speeded up and deepened 
the process. The roots of the disequilibrium must be sought 
in the developments which led to the substitution of the US 
for Britain as the principal capitalist country. 

After Worid War II America’s capitalist supremacy be- 
came overwhelming; and this country has very little need 


debtedness: 
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for anything—save a few strategic raw materials and sec- 
ondary foodstutfs—from abroad. Thus, no two-way stream 
of trade—with numerous secondary and tertiary effects— 
such as Britain’s smallness and relative barrenness had im- 
posed, is now possible. Food and raw materials can hardly 
be exchanged for US manufactured and capital goods. 
This is why the world “dollar shortage” must continue to 
defy solution. 

lhe second report on the Marshall Plan issued by the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (Feb- 
ruary 1950) points out that Western Europe’s share in 
American imports has dropped from close to 50 percent in 
1900-13 to littke over 10 percent today. American im- 
ports from Western Europe, 40 years ago, constituted 2 
percent of the US gross national product, as against less 
than 0.5 percent today. 

The OEEC, even after making wholly utopian assump- 
tions, such as that “the maintenance of the present high 
level of business activity in the US, a concerted and suc- 
cessful European export drive to America and the drawing 
in of third markets by competitive trade and investment,” 
still concedes that Western Europe's deficit will amount to 
one billion dollars in 1952. The deficit at present totals 
some four billion dollars. 

The disequilibrium between the US and the rest of the 
world can be overcome only if the US imports far more, 
particularly from WV estern Europe. But as the maturing cri- 
sis unfolds in the US, it will not only be increasingly unable 
to accept any products that may compete with its own, but 
will be forced to struggle with Europe for foreign markets. 

Economic losses due to the war were heavy all over 
Western Europe and especially in Britain, where damage 
to property alone was estimated at £1,450 million; ship- 
ping losses at £700 million, and depreciation and obsoles- 
cence not made good during the war period at £900 million. 
A total of £3,050 million. 

France's capital losses on account of war damage and 
the full 
meaning of this figure is better grasped when one bears 


depreciation amounted to 1,200 billion francs; 


in mind that in the decade prior to the war, France's pro- 
The age of its in- 
dustrial capital equipment, as a whole, was 25 years in 
1939, while in Great Britain it was 7-9 and in the US 5-7 


vears. 


ductive apparatus was nearing decay. 


While Western Europe's productive apparatus was thus 
declining, Germany was meanwhile being obliterated as an 
independent capitalist rival. 

\s a result of the reduction in income from overseas 
investments and other ‘invisible exports,” the 
[:conomic Commission for Europe estimated that Europe's 
carnings were lower than before the war by some $2,000 


so-called 


million. Also the process of “disinvestment” was especially 
drastic in Britain’s case. To finance World War | Britain 
had been forced to sell about £350-400 million of overseas 
investments. In World War II, British total overseas invest- 
ments, estimated at £5,000 million in 1943, were reduced 
by £1,118 million, while its foreign liabilities—sterling 
balances and overseas loans 


reached the enormous figure 
of some £3,000 million. 
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Due to these developments—to which we should add the 
growth in Europe’s population which makes wartime losses 
in industrial and agricultural production even heavier 
fer capita—Western Europe became more “export con- 
scious” than ever before. And this in the following frame- 
work. 

Trade with Eastern Europe, formerly very substantial, 
is at a standstill due to US pressure. Even if this should 
change, East-West trade cannot return to the former pat- 
tern. Eastern Europe would be a market for capital goods 
but most probably not for light manufactures. 

Countries which had been markets for manufactured 
goods in exchange for food and raw materials have de- 
veloped their own industries which they now defend to the 
detriment of the old industrial powers, 

Together with their industrial development, formerly 
dependent countries have made efforts—which are con- 
tinuing—to develop merchant fleets in order to save ship- 
ping expenses. For example, India and Argentina are trying 
to become first-rate maritime nations. The US meantime 
continues to protect American shipping by demanding that 
50%, of Marshall Plan and other cargoes be carried in 
American bottoms. This naturally tends to deteriorate even 
further the position of countries for whom shipping has been 
a very important source of “invisible” earnings. 

Only Belgium—we don’t include Switzerland in this 
survey—enjoyed after the war a period of relative pros- 
perity, because of a set of unusual circumstances. First, 
the war damage was slight. Second, Belgium didn't spend 
its foreign investments during the war; third, lend-lease 
consisted of normal exports delivered after the “liberation.” 
Consequently from the outbreak of the war until 1947, 
Belgium imported about £400 million more than it ex- 
ported without a reduction in the country’s gold balances 
cr foreign investments. 

Despite the postwar recovery in production, French 
visible exports amounted in 1948 to only 50% of France's 
imports. In 1949 France exported some $1,400 million 
while the authorities of the Plan Monet estimate that it 
must import $1,900 million to keep its productive appara- 
tus rolling at full speed. Since this trade deficit is mostly 
with the dollar area and will have to be covered as soon 
as the Marshall Plan ends, just how France is going to 
succeed in such an export drive is more than difficult to 
envisage. 

But it is particularly in Britain that a sharp drop in 
living standards is unavoidable if British exports are 
not: increased to the point where they will compensate 
for the drastic loss in “invisible” income. A measure 
of success has been achieved in this connection by the 
British. This success, however, must be viewed in its actual 
context. The rise in exports was achieved under most ta- 
vorable world conditions which are rapidly drawing to a 
close. The sellers’ market is becoming a thing of the past, 
while powerful rivals, Germany and Japan, are staging a 
comeback, naturally with American consent, Moreover, al- 
though Britain made progress, however temporary, toward 
bridging the “overall” trade gap, the red ink in the dollar 
account is harder to erase. In 1949 the dollar deficit re- 
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mained virtually the same as in 1948 (£275 in 1949, 
£280 in 1948). 

In the memorandum submitted by the British Govern- 
ment to the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion on plans for the last two Marshall Plan years, some 
hopes are pinned on a further reduction of dollar imports— 
which will unquestionably meet the most determined Amer- 
ican opposition—but especially on an increase in dollar 
earnings by the sterling colonial areas. But the sale of these 
products—rubber, cocoa, jute, wool, tin—hinges on a con- 
tinued high-gear activity of the American economy. Let us 
recall that as soon as demand for metals fell in the US in 
1949 the Munition Board was directed “to exhaust every 
possibility of obtaining minerals and materials in the US 
before making foreign purchases’* for the American stock- 
pile. This is a preview of things to come 


Changes in the Colonial World 

Western Europe’s enfeeblement makes it all the more 
important that colonies and semi-colonies be made to play 
their traditional role. But how? 

In South America, Western Europe was dealt heavy 
blows both by American encroachment and by the indus- 
trialization encouraged by war shortages. Also as a sup- 
plier of cheap food, as an investment field, and a source 
of “invisible” income, Latin America’s importance has di- 
minished. Argentina, great exporter of grains and meat, 
demands—and obtains—higher prices for its products 
Rising anti-imperialist feelings, fostered by young national 
bourgeoisies defending their newly won positions, result 
in an untavorable climate for the import of capital. Sev- 
eral South American countries applied the war-accumu- 
lated balances of sterling to buy back British owned util- 
ities, especially railroads, one of the main investment items, 
While obstacles to the remittance of dividends and inter- 
ests were not removed. Industrialization was not restricted 
to Latin America. It also occurred in certain countries of 
Asia. In order to wage the war against its German and 
Japanese rivals, Britain was forced to encourage indus- 
trial development especially in India, while its inability 
to supply the colonial market as heretofore, opened up 
new opportunities for home industries. 

Though some industrialization did take place, the great 
bulk of the population in Asia are still peasants—Jandless 
plantation peasants or “independent” peasants crushed un- 
der the weight of debt and tenancy, 

The October Revolution removed from the capitalist 
system one-sixth of the world. This objective reality of 
unexampled importance is not affected by the entire sub- 
sequent degeneration of the Soviet regime. The removal 
of China, the most important semi-colonial country, from 
the imperialist fold constitutes a new and shattering blow 
to the world capitalist system. “In China before the war,” 
reads a UN report, “foreign investments controlled prac- 
tically all the railways, two-thirds of the shipping industry, 
most of the iron mines and over half of the coal produc- 
tion,” (Salient Features of the World Economic Situation, 
1945-47, Lake Success, January 1948, p. 77.) This chapter 
in the history of China has come to a close. Trade relations 
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between China and the West, even if restored, would now 
be of an altogether different nature. 


India’s New Status 


India has now become a republican member of the 
British Commonwealth. To be sure, British “interests” 
have been assured respectful treatment. Yet the fact that 
political independence was obtained shows that the rela- 
tionship between the British imperialists and the native 
capitalists had changed in favor of the latter. India was 
for long Britain’s best customer and supplied the rank and 
file of the Indian army which ‘dominated the whole area 
from Suez to Hong Kong for decades.” Real independence, 
however, is far from having been achieved. India’s mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth doesn’t imply the sharing 
of advantages. Quite the contrary. The Indian Eastern 
Economist (November 25, 1949) discussing the recent de- 
valuation of the pound, in a revealing editorial which merits 
quoting at length, asserts: 

We pay higher prices for petroleum, kerosene, wheat 
and cotton, possibly totaling Rs.380 crores more alto- 
gether. ... We have gained from the sterling area through 
the higher prices of jute goods, tea, manganese ore, cotton 
textiles, hides and skins, vegetable oils and oilseeds and 
black pepper, apart from lesser things. But it is doubtful 
if we have gained from the sterling area alone more than 
Rs.15 crores under all heads. Hitherto largely be- 
cause of the relatively stronger bargaining position of 
Britain and Australia we have been playing a losing hand. 
But we should not allow ourselves to get the raw end of 
every deal. ... The way things are going against India at 
the present time makes us seriously wonder whether we 
are now deriving any benefit from staying in the sterling 
area. The Government of India must see that constant sur- 
render on every point will discredit it thoroughly. It must 
find means to use its bargaining power in the sterling 
area to compel reasonable compromise. The point 
which must be resisted is unfair dealing inside the sterling 
area, that is, the strong exploiting the weak. 
Independence, on the other hand, has not brought eco- 

nomic benefits to the masses. Most Indians eke out their 
living by working the land. The population is rising and 
agricultural output is unable to keep the pace without 
radical agrarian ‘reform and industrialization. Thus, India, 
which before the war exported food, is now forced to im- 
port from three to four million tons of grain every year. 
To face its growing payments deficit, India must increase 
its exports. Its main export item, however, jute, has been 
steadily losing ground, especially in the US, to substitutes. 
On top of that India’s terms of trade have been becoming 
increasingly unfavorable. While in 1939 one hundred tons 
of tea bought one ton of imported food, today three hun- 
dred tons of tea are needed. India’s industrial development 
has been substantial, though not so when compared to the 
needs of the country. Just as elsewhere in Asia, since the 
population continues to grow while industry and agri- 
culture lag behind—and they can’t help but lag behind 
until the road to socialism is entered—the standard of liv- 
ing of the masses is bound to fall. 

In southeast Asia Indonesia is the largest and most 
populated country. For three centuries Holland exploited 
this territory ten times as large as its own. Prior to the 
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war the Dutch were the most important investors in the 
islands. Their share was 75% of the £350 million total. 
lhe remaining 25% was mostly British and American. 

Indonesia’s independence is quite relative and more 
political than economic. Foreign privileges have been 
maintained. Yet the mere fact that the country is no 
longer at the complete mercy of the Dutch monopolists is 
a substantial achievement and ‘still another proof of the 
loosening of the imperialist vise. 

Before the war over one-third of the world’s rubber, one- 
fourth of its copra and palm oil and fifteen percent of its 
tin were produced in the Indonesian islands. They are also 
very rich in oil. This will suffice to give an idea of the 
loss suffered by Holland. 


Disturbances in Malaya—a very important dollar 
earner—threaten Britain’s efforts at recovery and at the 
same time deal a blow at the attempts to restore a cap- 


italist economic equilibrium.. In Malaya British forces 
number some 150 thousand and still they are unable to 
crush the guerrillas. The civil war in Burma, since the 
country achieved its formal independence, has had the 
same effect. 

In Indo-China, which has been called the key to south- 
east Asia, France is making desperate efforts to re- 
establish its rule, with no success to date. The Viet-Nam 
forces control most of the country and the French puppet, 
the former Emperor Bao Dai, is unable to start playing his 
role. France is keeping an army of some 125 thousand men 
in Indo-China. And the cost of this war runs annually into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Africa 

Since the European powers are steadily losing ground 
in Latin America and Asia, they are being urged to 
“rejuvenate” themselves through the “development” of 
their Black African territories. ‘It is to Africa,” writes an 
2pologist of imperialism, “that Britain must look for that 
field for investment, source of raw materials and expand- 
ing market which she needs in order to survive, and she 
must win it quickly from the swamps and forest and high- 
veld of the last continent to be pioneered.” (British Aims 
in Africa, by Elspeth Huxley, Foreign Affairs, October 
1949.) 

At present, gold and coal are mined in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia; copper in Northern Rhodesia and the 
Congo, tin in Nigeria, gold and diamonds in the Gold 
Coast. As for agricultural production, the colonial powers 
have fostered export crops, some of which—palm oil, raw 
material for soap and cocoa—play a role in world economy. 

How “are these crops raised? The plantation system 
predominates in the Belgian Congo. Unilever, the great 
soap monopoly, produces there palm oil, rubber, cotton, cof- 
fee, and tea. Sisal is grown in plantations in Tanganyika 
and Kenya. In British West Africa, on the other hand, 
cocoa is raised by Africans on individual farms. Usually 
this only changes the form of exploitation. 

We have mentioned the dislocation in Western Europe's 
food trade. British optimists expect Africa to take over 








the role formerly played by the countries of the New 
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World. A substantial volume of the fats and meat Britain 
needs could be produced in Africa eventually. But with 
the exception of its southernmost tip, Africa lacks the 
preconditions for immediate large-scale investment not only 
in industry but also in agriculture. Roads, water, urban 
facilities, etc., are yet to be provided. The Labor gov- 
ernment has attempted to use public funds to start colonial 
schemes 


Cc. 


The Overseas Food Corporation has spent £25 
nillion in an East African peanut raising scheme, which 
incidentally, appears to be a failure. Nor 
velopment of an African market be an 
standard of living of the native population is too low and 
imperialism itself is the main obstacle to raising it. 

Still another barrier blocks the attempts to “open up” 
\frica, and it is proving to be the most formidable—the 
new spirit of the African masses. understand it 
must recall some features of imperialist rule on the con- 
tinent 

lhe map of Africa shows nothing but the wishes of the 
imperialist masters and the balance of between 
them. Nigeria, Nyasaland, Gold Coast, Kenva and so forth 
are merely names of “prefabricated” countries. Theit 
frontiers are arbitrarily drawn, cutting across tribes, lan- 


de 


the 


will the 


easy task: 


To we 


pow er 


guages and customs. Natives have been prevented from 
earning a living by tilling the soil. Incidents were provoked 
whenever necessary and punitive expeditions sent to expel 
them from their land. They have been herded into the so- 
called reserves while the rest of the land has been set aside 
for white settlers or mining companies. To cite one exam- 
ple, in 1930, Southern Rhodesia’s Africans, who constitute 
over 95% of the population—!,000,000 out of 1,682,000 
were granted by the Land Apportionment Act only 30.3% 
of the total area of the cguntry. 

In 1935 it was officially that in Northern 
Rhodesia there were villages with 50°% of the adult males 
normally absent, and as a result a local famine had taken 
It is illegal for an African to leave the mine without 
permission. While he works in the mine 
ke is forced to work ten months out of a year or more 
he needs a pass even to move around. If he stays away 


discle sed 


place 
and sometimes 


from the mine longer than he is allowed to, he may be 
forced to come back and punished. The aim is always the 
same—to make cheap African labor available for the 
European. 
Colonial Enslavement 

Contrary to the claims of the bearers of the “white 
man’s burden.” the standard of living of the African 


masses didn't improve with the arrival of the whites. The 
places they live in are from any point of view unfit for a 
human being. and have become worse since the arrival of 
the whites and not better. “The typical African hut of mud 
or straw is easily destroyed and renewed,’ remarks a 
candid defender of British imperialism, ‘and in older davs 
sanitation Was maintained by frequent hut-burning. In 
South Africa both materials for hut-building and labor are 
now scarce. Overcrowding and landlessness have compelled 
the southern peoples to live in worse conditions than they 
once enjoyed.” (Africa Emergent, by W. M. Macmillan) 
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Ihe record of the hypocritical imperialist: barbarians 

has been written with blood, with Negro blood every 

inch of the African country. But they have had to pay a 

price—the destruction of the tribal societ) ormer| 
rendered the natives docile 

Now the colonial powers are doing their best to pre 
vent the “westernization” of 1 peo lo this 
end British officials have e\ il iges, t 
Swahily and llausa, instead of the more “dangerous 
english, among tribes which are not famil t hen 
But vou can't have western expl ylation trout est- 
ernization” of the exploited 

lhe continent the imperialists are turning to is quite dit 
lerent from what they expected. Unions are bing formed in 
mines and factories. A new restless intelligentsia has 
arisen. The masses: are outgrowing their tribal loyaltie 
or what is left of them, and are beginning to develop a 
national consciousness. A native press has been born 
which cannot help but reflect the grievances of the ex- 
ploited. 

The foreign imperialists have tried to build a basis of 
support among the natives. [he oppression is so rampant, 
however, that no African can speak with “understanding 
o. the European rulers without disqualifying himself forth 
with as a leader. The British created a new elite “educated 
in western fashion to be schoolmastet loctors, lawyers, 
engineers, traders, clerks, civil servan politicians 
The assumption was . that from the white man’s point 
of view they would be cooperators, not opy { writes 
L:Ispeth Huxley. The assumption, however, regrets the 
same Hluxley. has been “exploded 

lension is growing in South Africa and Nigert 1 the 
Gold Coast and Kenva; in Uganda and Tanganyika. Brit- 
ish bombers had to be sent over Kenva, In Nigeria, where 
the anti-imperialist moods are very developed, as a result 
ol a mine strike, In November 1949 the government de 
clared a local state of emergency after the police had 
killed 19 persons. A new constitution—the second in three 


Vears—is meanwhile being discussed. In 1949 railway work- 


ers In Nigeria struck after rejecting the awards of an arbi- 


tration tribunal 


ln the Gold Coast the 


proposed new 
1 


ing discussed amid a civil disobedience campaign 


and even a bovecott of British goods. Under mass pressure, 
the Gold Coast authorities have promised to replace rapidly 
most of the Englishmen in high Civil Service jobs with 
\fricans 

The British government tries to hok the tide by 
cffering the natives fictions of democratic rule. But even 
the Anglican Bishop of Nyasaland. was reported recently 


as criticizing the Legislative Council in which he has served 
| | 


six Vvears as “an ornamental democratic facade’ for the 
“essentially oligarchic” rule of the government officials 
Incidentally, Nigeria as well as the Gold Coast have elected 
African majorities in their powerless legislatures. On the 
other hand, the British colonial iorities h been 
clamping down on the African press. The Brit have 
suspended the Accra Evening News. (January 1950) and 
arrested its editor in the course of new disturbances 
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Although some industrial development has taken place 
in the copper belt and Southern Rhodesia, it 
Africa—itself not a colony has 
substantial. This has led to a new and momentous fact— 
the birth of an African industrial proletariat. 

The drift to the cities, s been taking place 
for the past 30 years, is proceeding apace. Between 1921 
and 1946 the number of natives in the urban areas has in- 


creased threefold, from 500,000 to 1,750,000. Thus, the old 
tribal structure has disappeared in large areas. 


is in South 


where it really become 


which ha 


As a consequence of the African awakening, the hypo- 
critical policies of Smuts have been replaced with open 
and brutal repressions by the government of Malan. But 
it is not only in South Africa that racial theories find a 
ready echo. In the colonies the policies of the Malan gov 
ernment are looked upon with favor. Dr. Malan believes 
“that Europeans in every part of Africa should combine 
together for their own protection.” 

In turn, the policies of apartheid (segregation) im- 
posed by the new government are increasing the dis- 
content of the Africans. In the Johannesburg area, over 
six Outbreaks have taken place in he last six months. 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, one of three whites representing 
the Negroes in the House of Assembly, was reported to 
have said: “The riots are not an episode but a symptom; 
not the end but only the beginning.” 

Apartheid’s avowed aim is to concentrate the Negroes in 
their reserves where their tribal life would be “restored.” 
But this is impossible for South Africa’s industry which 
depends on African labor. The imperialists and the white 
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supremacists face their old dilemma: they need the African 
labor force to staff their 


factories, farms and mines; they 


“read the consequences of the urbanization and proletarian- 
ization of the black masses 

[he opportunities of Western European imperialism 
to “rejuvenate” itself at the expense of the African masses 
do not appear much brighter than in the rest of the co- 
lonial and semi-colonial world, 
The time when Western Europe, 
was able to enjoy a 


ro sum up. gen- 
higher standard of 


life thanks to the exploitation of dependent peoples is be- 


erally speaking, 
ginning to draw to a close, opening up a new era, not 
alone in the history of the colonial peoples but also for 
the masses in Europe. The class struggle, blunted for 
decades, especially in Britain, is bound to become sharp- 
edged. 

Moreover, West European countries are themselves 
faced with the prospect of becoming dependencies of the 
Lnited States, a situation by no means unknown in his- 
tory. Portugal, with its colonies, for example, has been 
playing this role, in a different context, with regard to 
3ritain. And so, the ,West European countries while con- 
tinuing to exploit colonies which remain in their possession, 
the profits thus obtained would end up in American pockets 
as dividends or payment of interest and principal on 
loans. At all events, Western Europe’s new status in rela- 
tion to the U.S. will impel the European bourgeoisies to 
intensify the exploitation of the masses at home. Thus the 
collapse of the colonial system has tremendous repercussions 
in the homelands of the decaying imperialist powers. 


The Test of Yugoslavia 


By GERARD BLOCH 


The article which appears below has been translated from 
the March-April issue of Quatrieme Internationale. Owing to 
press”re of space we had to omit a section dealing with the atti- 
tude of the POUM toward the Yugoslav evolution.—Ed. 


* * * 


For the future historian the greatest merit of the Fourth 
International may well be in this, that it was the only one 
among all the tendencies of world public opinion to under- 
stand the profound meaning—the class content—of the open 
break between Tito and the Cominform; and was more 
than a year in advance of any other tendency in the labor 
movement to firmly declare its unconditional support of 
the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party against the Cominform. 

The adeption of this position, whose correctness is being 
confirmed more and more by events, was not due to chance 
or to some particular political sixth sense of the Trotskyists, 
If we saw clearly it was because our powerful ideological 
armament enabled us to orient ourselves quickly and cor- 
rectly in the face of this new situation. The evolution of 
Yugoslavia provides the most striking verification of the 
theory elaborated by Leon Trotsky concerning the nature 


of the USSR and of Stalinism and, at the same time, it 
signalizes the irretrievable bankruptcy of all the revision- 
ist theories. 


As opposed to the Trotskyist theory of the Soviet Union 
as a degenerated workers’ state, all the revisionist theories 
have, as is well known, their common denominator in the 
definition of the Soviet regime—and by extension, in the 
buffer countries—as a new system of class society baptized 
differently by the various authors as bureaucratic col- 
lectivism, or state capitalism, or according to the latest 
gospel preached by Saint Chaulieu, bureaucratic capitalism. 
The Stalinist bureaucracy thus becomes a class, in the 
Marxist sense of the term, and is elevated in the USSR and 
in the buffer zone to the status of a ruling and exploiting 
class that bases itself upon stateized property. 

Incidentally, in this latest version Chaulieu speaks of the 
bureaucracy as a “parasitic class, strictly speaking outside 
of production’(!) (Socialisme et Barbarie, No. 4, p. 61). 


He apparently is unaware that this amounts to a denial that 
the bureaucracy plays the role of a class in the Marxist 
sense, for Marxist theory defines classes by their role in the 
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process of production, by the position they occupy in the 
mode of social division of labor. 


But the “guiding thread, 
which permits the discovery of existing laws.. 


for historical materialism, 
. in the ap- 
parent maze and chaos (of history) ...is the theory of the 
class struggle.” (Lenin, “Karl Marx and His Doctrine.’’) 
In other words, Marxism views the contradictions between 
classes and their conflicting class interests as the main- 
spring of history. The contradictions between the various 
sections of any one class, notably between sections belong- 
ing to different countries, no matter how important they 
may be, always remain subordinated to the main class con- 
flicts. That is why all of feudal Europe made a bloc 
against the French Revolution; that is why Bismarck sup- 
ported Thiers against the Paris Commune; that is why the 
victorious Allies in World War | supplied the Weimar Re- 
public with the necessary means to combat the German 
proletariat; that is why the world bourgeoisie threw a 
a “cordon sanitaire” around the October Revolution, and 


SG on. 


What then are the problems which are posed for the 
revisionists by the Stalin-Tito conflict which, according to 
them, is a conflict between one bureaucracy which is the 
ruling class of the USSR and another bureaucracy which is 
the ruling class of Yugoslavia, on the basis of the selfsame 
social relations? Stalin at first tried to force Yugoslavia, by 
means of an economic blockade, to grand such consessions 
to Wall Street as would make inevitable the reestablish- 
ment of “free enterprise” in Yugoslavia. These plans 
failed and the Yugoslays, in the face of mounting US 
pressure, have categorically affirmed their intention to 
make no concessions whatever affecting the structure of 
their regime. Now Stalin is trying, as he has before, 
to strike a bargain with Truman against Yugoslavia, even 
at the cost of important concessions. In a word, Stalin is 
behaving as though he considers Tito as the main enemy. 
Is the bureaucracy which is the ruling class in the USSR 
thus prepared to make a deal with the American bourgeoisie 
against the bureaucracy which is the ruling class of Yugo- 
slavia, even at the cost of destroying the existing property 
relations in Yugoslavia which are identical to those upon 
which the Russian bureaucracy bases its exploitation of 
the proletariat? 

Herein lies a contradiction which is fatal for those 
theories which convert the bureaucracy into a class. And 
most curious of all is the fact that the holders of these 
theories do not seem to be aware of it. The evolution of 
Yugoslavia, and more generally of the crisis of Stalinism, 
will oblige them to abandon their theories or to give up 
the fundamental concepts of Marxist sociology. 


We propose to devote this article by and large to a study 
of the positions taken on the Tito-Stalin conflict by the 
Shachtman group in the US. The growing estrangement 
of these comrades not only from Marxist methodology but 
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aiso from reality itself is manifested here in a most glaring 
manner 


The First Shachtmanite Position 


On July 9, 1948, ten days after the Cominform issued 
its blast against Yugoslavia, Shachtman, while noting that 
the “Yugoslav bureaucracy” was resisting Stalin ‘“funda- 
mentally the same way that the rising bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries seek to increase their independence from 
the big capitalist nations that rule them,” nevertheless 
lumps Stalin and Tito together in the following terms: 


To both sides of rivai tyrants we say: Go to it, bandits! 
Deepen the rift between you! The people will surge 
through the opening which you create because you have to 
create it. And when they do, your knell will have sounded 
—the knell of all of you—and the hour of the people will 
begin to strike its challenging, liberating note!” (New 
International, Aug. 1948.) 





And in the September issue of the same magazine, Hal 
Draper launches an attack—against the Fourth Inter- 
national. Under the alluring title “Comrade Tito and the 
Fourth International,’ we are treated to a veritable Indian 
war dance around the topic of ‘the galloping political de- 
generation of the leadership of the Fourth International.” 
Aside from displaying the breadth of his literary culture— 
like the chapters in Sir Walter Scott’s novels, every sub- 
civisién of Draper's article bears an appropriate poetic epi- 
graph—the author offers us a demonstration of the su- 
periority of his method of logic over “the simplistic 
alectic of Engels” 


di- 
to which these “left Stalinists hit by 
senility” are attached. “! have trapped you!’’ Draper cries 
cut triumphantly. Didn't you characterize Yugoslavia as 
a capitalist state and the USSR as a workers’ state? And 
here, you wretches, you are lining up with a capitalist state 
against a workers’ state! Isn’t the “strictest” revolutionary 
defeatism and even “military defeatism” required in such a 
case? 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the class 
character of Yugoslavia, which is at present under discus- 
sion in the International, let us remind Draper that at 
least for ‘simplistic dialecticians” there is no criterion, es- 
tablished once and for all, not even the criterion of the 
class nature of the states involved, that can provide auto- 
matically a position in any given conflict, without an 
examination of the concrete situation created by such a con- 
flict. Thus in‘ the case of Ethiopia, a feudal state largely 
based on ‘slavery, we defended it against an advanced cap- 
italist state; in the Spanish civil war, we defended one 
bourgeois state against another bourgeois state; and the 
Shachtmanites themselves, after their last turn, are defend- 
ing a “bureaucratic collectivist” state. 

Our epoch, which is that of transition between capital- 
ism and socialism, is rich and will doubtless prove even 
richer in the future in complex phenomena in which the 
most contradictory aspects will be inextricably combined 
end which can never be elucidated by criteria forged once 
and for all time. It is precisely for the study of such prob- 
lems that the poor old dialectic has been inyerted. 
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The remainder of Draper's article is full of heavy irony 
over the grotesque idea that there is the slightest chance of 
sceing the Yugoslav Communist Party as a whole return to 
the path of Leninism. In the policy of the International 
Secretariat which addresses itself to the “Congress, the Cen- 
tral Committee and the members of the CPY”’ he sees noth- 
ing but a crude maneuver of people who consider them- 
selves very cunning, but who are bound to get entangled 
in their own snares. 

In the October 1948 New IJnternational Shachtman 
amiably advises the International Secretariat to assume 
forthwith the title of ‘“Comradely Advisers to Stalinist 
Police Dictators on How to Transform Totalitarianism Into 
Democracy, Capitalism Into Socialism, Counter-revolu- 
tionary Parties Into Revolutionary Parties, Oppressors of 
the People Into Progressive Leaders of the People, Rulers 
Into Ruled and Ruled Into Rulers, in the Best Interests of 
the Dictators, Oppressors and Counter-revolutionists Them- 
selves” (what an amazingly loquacious individual!) ; and 
Draper, for his part, affirms that “the conflict between the 
Yugo and the Commissar is over who is to benefit from the 
exploitation of the masses.” 

Then in the November 1948 issue of this same period- 
ical, expanding on his theme, Draper assures that the 
“Cominform accusations of ‘adventurism’ directed against 
Tito have more than a kernel of truth” so far as the ob- 
jectives of the Yugoslav Five-Year Plan are concerned, 
which Draper considers as over-ambitious. As for Albania 
and the Yugoslav efforts to establish a Balkan Federation, 
here Draper denounces “Yugoslav sub-imperialism.” (As 
early as July 12, 1948, the Shachtmanite weekly Labor 
Action was referring to Stalin’s uneasiness over “Tito’s im- 
perialist ambitions.”) 

As everybody knows, the term imperialism has been em- 
ployed by Marxists ever since Lenin in a very precise 
sense. It does not characterize the policy of the leaders of 
any given country nor their “desire for power” but rather 
a modification of the capitalist economic structure in these 
countries. To be able to talk at ease of “Russian imperial- 
ism” the Shachtmanites are obliged to employ this term in 
the popular—and vague—sense of domination, which 
empties it of any precise historical content and renders it 
devoid of any political implications. Why not then follow 
the bourgeoisie and talk of “Ho Chi Minh’s imperialism,” 
for example? And if Mao Tse-tung’s troops should cross 
the Viet Nam border, shall we hear Shachtman denounce 
“Chinese imperialism”? s 


The Second Shachtmanite Position 


Nevertheless, at their convention in April 1949—after 
the Yugoslavs had shown their capacity of resistance and a 
Russian attack appeared likely—the Shachtmanites sensed 
for the first time the need to change their position. In the 
event of armed attack by Russia against Yugoslavia, de- 
clares their international resolution, “the position of the 
anti-Stalinist workers should .be to wish for the victory of 
Yugoslavia in its war against the invader.... While, how- 
ever, the conflict between the two totalitarian regimes re- 
tains propagandistic and diplomatic and on the bureau- 
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cratic level, the Marxists give no support whatsoever to the 
lito-Stalinist (sic) regime in Yugoslavia but expose its 
reactionary character and identity with the Moscow regime 
and seek to mobilize all popular support against it.” (New 
International, April 1949.) 


In other words, let us do everything we can to hamper 
l'ito’s economic, political and military preparations for re- 
sistance to Stalinist aggression, as well as to Tito’s efforts 
to find support among the world labor movement—but it 
this aggression actually takes place, then we shall support 
him. 


There you have the politics of people who, as everybody 
knows, are fortunate enough not to be entangled like the 
Fourth International in any prefabricated schemas, and 
thereby enabled to adapt their policies to dynamic reality! 
To complete the picture, the same resolution approves the 
support given by the Workers Party to Mikolajchik, the 
reactionary leader tied up with British imperialism, against 
the Stalinist government of Poland.... 


And a New Turn 

But in the latter part of 1949, the international crisis of 
Stalinism deepened and various fellow-travelers of the Com- 
munist parties along with some political organizations and 
tendencies came out in favor of Yugoslavia. (For exam- 
ple, in La Revolutienne Proletarienne, October 1949, R. 
Hagnauer, who can hardly be suspected of being a Stalin- 
ophile, wrote: “We shall lose the right to oppose the vile 
war against Indo-China if... we do not tell Stalin—Hands 
Off Yugoslavia!) The position adopted by the Shacht- 
manite “Independent Socialist League” became untenable 
and a turn became necessary. 

On Nov. 21, 1949 Labor Action carried a “discussion 
article” signed by Rudzienski who declared: 


Without identifying ourselves with Tito as the Fourth 
International has done, we must defend the Yugoslavian 
people, and all the other peoples, subjugated by the 
Kremlin, against Russian aggression as well as against 
capitalist intervention, 


(Let me take this occasion to point out to Comrade 
Rudzienski that we do not “identify” ourselves with Tito 
end the CPY any more than we identify ourselves with the 
Bolivian miners and their unions, but we are uncondition- 
ally on their side in their respective struggles.) 

Thereupon, Labor Action began on Dec. 5, 1949 a series 
cf articles entitled “Titoism and Independent Socialism,” 
in which Hal Draper deemed it necessary to review the 
entire question, 

The method which Draper employs in these articles can- 
not fail to make the reader ponder over the irony history 
displays in little things as well as the big ones. This method 
actually is the dogmatic, metaphysical method which Daper 
and his friends ascribe to the Fourth International! 

Draper begins by shedding a tear over the poor un- 
fortunates (everybody outside the ISL) who obviously un- 
derstand nothing at all about Titoism because they are 
unblessed by the Shachtmanite revelation on the nature of 
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Stalinism. Stalinism, he reminds, is an “exploitive social 
system... in which the state bureaucracy rules over an 
economy which is the property of the state, which is in 
turn the collective property of the bureaucracy.” Having 
thus lit up his lantern, Draper goes on, with a magnificent 
ignorance of the facts, to delineate the international crisis 
of Stalinism as well as the situation in Yugoslavia. 

Titoism, he explains, is national Stalinism. It can be 
defined “in six words, whjch also constitute the title of a 
book recently published by Professor George S. Counts. It 
is a translation of a Russian textbook for the education of 
children... and its title is ‘| Want to Be Like Stalin.’ 
That is all that Tito wants in the last analysis: ‘| Want 
to Be Like Stalin.’”” (Labor Action, Dec. 19, 1949.) 

The very same explanation of the crisis of Stalinism is 
valid outside of the “Russian empire,’ Draper announces 
the following week: “. the end goal (of the Stalinists) 
is... the achievement of Stalinist power in their own coun- 
try. They too Want to Be Like Stalin.” This so-called 
“theory” permits Draper to characterize the ‘‘neo-Stalinist 
tendency” as follows : 


In France, such well-known fellow-travelling intel- 
lectuals as Jean Cassou, Claude Aveline, and Martin- 
Chauffier have declared for Belgrade as against Moscow. 
None of these people have changed their views one whit 
by so doing. What is characteristic of the neo-Stalinist 
type is that he has been drawn into the Stalinist orbit ... 
not by socialist ideals, even mistaken ones... but (be- 
cause) he looks toward planning as the key to the dif- 
ficulties of the social system, and Russia appears to him 
as the archetype of a planned society. ... For them, Tito- 
ism ...is Stalinism, their Stalinism... .” (Our emphasis.) 


Apparently content with the profundity of his own 
theoretical views, Hal Draper did not deem it necessary to 
check them against, say, writings like Forty Eight by Jean 
Cassou or the article, “Revolution and Truth” in which 
Cassou breaks with Stalinism. (Esprit, Dec. 1949; see also 
Quatrieme Internationale, vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 53-55.) Had 
Draper done so he might have found it rather difficult to 
deny this writer the slightest_shred of “socialist ideals.” 
(For our part, we are more inclined to reproach Cassou 
for his opinion that it is necessary to “round-out” Marxism 
with a few grains of the “spirit of 1848.”) Suffice it to 
cuote here only from the most recent of these ‘“‘neo-Stalin- 
ists” Agnes Humbert, ex-President of the “Partisans of 
Peace” in the 13th arrondissement in Paris: 


Let us recall Lenin’s slogan: Don’t lie to the people! 
Nowadays, they do nothing except lie. Our revolution of 
’89 took place under the banner of truth, so did the Oc- 
tober revolution. (Combat, Feb. 21, 1950.) 


As can be seen, the desire “to be like Stalin’ assumes 
rather unexpected forms. 


But in his fifth article Draper seems to take up what 
has been happening in Yugoslavia since the break with the 
Cominform. This is done, naturally, in order to assure us 
that there is not the slighest sign, not “even one visible 
under a microscope ” of any democratization of the re- 
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gime. Whyr Because this is demanded by the theory of 


bureaucratic collectivism. 


Al Offi 
session of the state power, and through the state power, 
on its exploitation of a completely statified economy... 
democratization means its abdication as a ruling class aly 
this abdication will not be seen. Yugoslavia will be demo- 
cratized through the overthrow of the dictatorship, not by 
its softening. (Labor Action, Jan. 2, 1950. Emphasis in 

« original.) 


This bureaucratic ruling class bases itself on the pos- 


While citing the declarations of Dijilas against the 
creation of a new International, Draper naturally passes 
by in silence such documents as Kardelj'’s pamphlet, Peo- 
ple’s Democracy, or M. Popovich’s Economic Relations Be- 
tween Socialist States, or Kardelj’s speech on the freedom 
oi scientific research. All this does not interest him, be- 
cause his mind is already made up. Presently he will de- 
scribe as “purely technical’ the decentralization measures 
of Yugoslav economy (Labor Action, Feb. 20, 1950), He 
will even foresee the possibility that Tito may allow an 
“opposition” in the Yugoslav March 25 elections and warns 
his readers against such a maneuver. Unfortunately, Tito 
has since flatly rejected such a project and this will doubt- 
less provide Draper with another opportunity to denounce 
totalitarianism at work. 

In passing, Draper naturally accuses the Yugoslavs of 
“pot differing by an iota” in their judicial procedure from 
the Stalinists. We lack space here to refute this contention 
in connection with the Sarajevo trial of the White Rus- 
sians. But the trial of four monarchist students was recent- 
lv held at Belgrade. The Paris daily, Le Monde, which 
vigorously takes the side of the accused, is nevertheless 
obliged to recognize, Feb. 11, that this trial “in no 
resembles the usual trials behind the Iron Country. The 
defendants pleaded not guilty and defended themselves 
stubbornly.” 


way 


As for the “Yugoslav bureaucracy,” Draper 
content to rest on his theoretical description 
tion of how the existence of this bureaucracy 


I 


appears 
An examina- 
manifests it- 
self objectively, for example, in the distribution of the na- 
tional income, doesn’t seem to interest him at all. Whether 
the wage differential is | to 4, or 1 to 5; whether miners and 
skilled workers, as Adamic reports in Trends and Tides (vol. 
6, no. 1), make more than ministers—all this doesn’t con- 
cern Draper at all. After all, aren’t bureaucrats people 
who “want to be like Stalin’? What difference does it 
make what their actual social position is? 

(All the revisionists, by the way, are obliged in one way 
or another to substitute a voluntarist conception for the 
materialist conception of history. Thus, Comrade Galienne, 
a partisan of the theory of state capitalism, writes in Ecole 
E-mancipee, Feb. 9, “And when Tito’s victory was assured, 
he slowly but surely built up a state where the bureaucracy 
has replaced the national bourgeoisie as the ruling class but 
where the exploitation of the masses has not ceased to be 
the rule.’’) 

Is a very important part of the capital investments 
under the Five-Year Plan earmarked for production of con- 
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sumer goods? That does not matter, either! Yugoslavia’s 
recent evolution, as we have said, is of no concern to Draper. 
All this is only so much sand in the eyes or “technical 
measures.” Elsewhere in the March-April issue of Quatri- 
eme Internationale we carry a summary of the main facts— 
declarations of leaders, political and administrative meas- 
ures—that have taken place in Yugoslavia in the last three 
months. This summary incontestably shows that the Yugo- 
slav leaders give themselves a much clearer accounting ot 
the social causes of the Cominform policy as an expression 
cf the “bureaucratic degeneration of socialist construction” 
(Kardelj) and that the struggle against bureaucratism in 
Yugoslavia itself is one of their main preoccupations. It is 
impossible to confuse their declarations with the prevalent 
Stalinist practice of denouncing the “bureaucratic methods’ 
of some second-rate functionary who serves as a scapegoat. 
Kidrich, for example, is careful to state precisely that “‘it 
is a question of bureaucratism as a social phenomenon.” 

It would take us too far afield to demonstrate here that 
the Yugoslav leaders still have a long way to go on this 
road; that they still have to understand that the struggle 
against bureaucracy cannot definitively be won without the 
support of the international proletariat and it cannot be 
won finally without an extension of the revolution on a 
world scale. Nor is this the place to undertake a detailed 
criticism of the measures they have taken, a criticism which 
would show that after taking two steps forward they often 
take a step or half a step backward. But the important fact 
is that there can be no doubt about the general direction of 
this whole evolution. 

Draper's readers are naturally left in ignorance about 
the recent declarations of Djilas, Nidrich, Kardelj. How 
could he explain them? As mere sand in the eyes? But 
whom do they intend to deceive? The Yugoslav workers 
to whom they address themselves? But how can they de- 
ceive them for any length of time about conditions under 
their own eyes, their very own living conditions? And what 
a strange ruling class it is, indeed, that furnishes such ex- 
cellent ideological weapons to the masses it exploits for 
them to combat it! On the contrary, it would be so easy to 
insist on the need of strengthening the state power, and so 
cn, by arguing how difficult Yugoslavia’s situation is, and 
how encircled it is by hostile forces! 

Are these declarations then meant to deceive the bour- 
geoisie? But why should the bourgeoisie be interested in 
“deepening socialist democracy’? 

Or is it to deceive Comrade Draper? He is much too 
clever for that, such an attempt would be doomed to fail- 
ure in advance. Then, what is it for? Why, of course, it Is 
to deceive the Fourth International and some of the other 
“neo-Stalinists” of the same stripe! 

Let still the 
Belgrade correspondent of the conservative London finan- 


us quote from another “‘neo-Stalinist,”’ 


cial periodical, the Economist: 


The greatest transformation of the past year, particu- 
larly in recent months, has been in the Communists them- 
selves. In turning their backs on the rigid orthodoxy of 
the Kremlin, the Yugoslav Communists have found intel- 
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lectual release. At the year’s end the Yugoslav CP began 
what its leading theoretician, Moshe Pyade, described pri- 
vately as “the most important ideological development in 
Yugoslavia” since the Cominform resolution—the reorgan- 
ization of the educational system. The party’s Central 
Committee declared that, in the social sciences, textbooks 
prepared by Yugoslav professors will supplant Soviet ones 
and that in the physical sciences the accomplishments of 
all scientists will be treated on their merits, without re- 
gard to their nationality. In liberalizing educational meth- 
ods the Yugoslav concept of Marxism as opposed to the 
dogmatic Soviet approach will be emphasized in an effort 
to give greater intellectual freedom to the young. 

Equally important is the decision to decentralize in- 
dustry. . In the Soviet Union the accent has been on 
greater and greater central or federal control. In Yugo- 
slavia today the government has boldly reversed the direc- 
tion. More and more factories are being turned over by 
Belgrade to the six Republics, and the Republics in turn are 
handing over greater responsibility to the oblasti (coun- 
ties) into which the nation was divided last summer. This 
program of distributing responsibility and stimulating ini- 
tiative is designed to prevent the appearance of a massive 
top-heavy pyramid of Soviet bureaucracy. ... 

There have been other tendencies in the same direction, 
as the party throws aside what some members call its 
“Stalinist mantle.” In contrasting the direction now being 
taken by Yugoslavia to that of the Soviet Union, they list 
a flock of changes: production of consumer goods and 
housing are being emphasized as a result of the political 
situation; the inclination to create a Soviet-like gap be- 
tween the top of the pyramid and the bottom has been re- 
versed, and the party leadership is striving to fo}low Tito’s 
instructions “to get closer to the masses”, nepotism and 
favoritism are being curbed; the role of the mass political 
organizations—and not merely the Communists—is being 
increased. ... (Economist, Feb. 4, pp. 271-2. Our emphasis.) 


Frankenstein, Tito, Gapon, Chiang Kai-shek 


and Hal Draper 


At the end of the sixth day, Jehovah saw everything he 
had made, and, behold, it was very good. And on the sev- 
erth day he rested. Less fortunate is Comrade Draper. 
After developing in his sixth article the brilliant idea that 
the only interesting thing about Titoism is that, despite 
the absolutely Stalinist character of its ideology, it forces 
the masses to do some thinking about Stalinism, and like 
l-rankenstein, Father Gapon and other similar characters, 
litoism unchains forces it cannot control—after all this, 
Draper still has left the difficult task of undertaking to 
fropose in-his seventh article “the defense of Yugoslavia” 
to the reader who has followed him thus far. 


“What is there to defend in such a country?” the un- 
fortunate reader must ask himself. “The poor people ot 
Yugoslavia ought, above all, to be defended against Tito.” 

sut, lectures the “Marxist” Draper, “...the elementary 
Marxist idea has to kept clear that our (political) at- 
titude toward a given government or regime does not auto- 
matically determine our attitude toward a given war in 
which this regime is involved’ (Labor Action, Jan. 23, 
1950). 


“Marxists,” continues Draper, 


“support all legitimate 
struggles of peoples for national independence... including 
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those... ruled by native tyrants and dictators.” And he 
compares this policy with the support of Chiang Kai-shek 
against Japan when, he affirms “there was no social dif- 
ference” (between the regimes of China and Japan). 

But is is precisely the social difference, the difference in 
structure between non-imperialist capitalist China and im- 
perialist Japanese capitalism which constituted the basic 
reason Why Marxists supported China against Japan. And 
undoubtedly it was disregard for this fact, among other 
reasons, that led the Shachtmanites to abandon the defense 
of China in World War II. (“To combat your classic en- 
emy, imperialism, it is necessary to remove the principal 
obstacle on that road, Chiang Kai-shek.’” Shachtman to 
the Chinese workers, New /nternational, June 1942.) 

Draper completely neglects to offer any explanation 
why his organization took 18 months, and changed posi- 
tions twice, before remembering that “Marxists support all 
legitimate struggles of peoples for national independence.” 
But, of course, he reaffirms his determination to carry on in 
any case a struggle on two fronts for the “democratic so- 
cialist revolution which will mean the end of both Tito and 
Stalin.” 

The extremes to which Stalinophobia may lead can be 
illustrated by recalling that not so long ago a certain Jack 
Brad called for the support “with complete loyalty” of the 
reactionary government of the Indonesian republic. This 
was said in Labor Action at the very time when this 
government was preparing the assassination of Tan Mal- 
akka, 

For Marxists, national independence in our epoch is 
not a progressive end in itself, independent of all historical 
conditions under which it is defended. And it is even more 
absurd to base a policy of defense of Yugoslavia (of Yugo- 
slav “sub-imperialism’’ as Draper called it) exclusively on 
the slogan of national independence. For the Yugoslav 
Federated Peoples’ Republic is a multinational state fed- 
erating six major nationalities and several minorities. And 
to mention only the most important features, prior to the 
present regime, Serbs, Croats and Slovenes used to be 
“hereditary enemies” pretty much like the Germans and 
the French. 


It is well known that the degeneration of the USSR has 
brought about the oppression of the non-Russian Soviet 
peoples by Stalin’s Great-Russian bureaucracy. Draper 
keeps silent about the multinational character of the Yugo- 
slav state. Because otherwise he would have to support the 
curious theory, today abandoned even by the Stalinists, to 
the effect that the Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins, Mace- 
donians and others who live within the frontiers of the 
YFPR are being oppressed by a “Pan-Serb bureaucracy” 
(or—and why not?P—by “Serbian sub-imperialism”). Or 
else, because Draper would have to recognize along with ob- 
servers of all shades of opinion that the Tito regime has 
achieved a harmonious solution of the national question 
within the YFPR and then he would have to explain just 
how reactionary “bureaucratic collectivism” could possibly 
resolve the national question in a progressive manner. 


* * * * 
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The Touchstone of Yugoslavia 
\ugust 


nature of Henry 


In the 1949 issue one could read under the sige 


Judd the following lines 


We must say, in retrospect, that the period of the Sec- 
ond World War marks a definite transition between two 
epochs—the Trotsky epoch, as analyzed by the last of the 
classic Marxist theoreticians and revolutionists, and the 
new retrogressive-collectivist epoch whose nature we at- 
tempt to understand ... and which presents socialist revo- 
lutionists with a new set of problems to be mastered. It 
is doubtful, at least to this writer, that the concepts of 
classic Trotskyism can be of much assistance... .* 


Less convinced than Judd that Trotsky’s ideas are ob- 
solete, Joseph Stalin tried to wipe them out ten years ago 
by assassinating their principal protagonist. 

Nonetheless it appears that the Trotskyist doctrine— 
the living doctrine of Marxism—has sunk far deeper roots 
ii our epoch than either Stalin or Judd thought possible. 

“Stalin,” said Le Monde editorially on Dec. 20, 1949, 
“upon reaching old age, sees anti-Stalinist Communist fac- 
tions arising all over the lot. The hydra of deviation which 
he thought he had slain before the war is again raising its 
head. Thus Stalin’s glorious birthday jubilee is not with- 
out its darker side. It is a sort of posthumous revenge for 
Trotsky.” 

It is indeed the theory elaborated by Trotsky—and 
buried by Judd on the heels of a thousand other such under- 
takers—which enables us to recognize the existence in the 
very heart of the Stalinist universe, beneath the heavy 
layers of bureaucratic crust, the boiling lava of the October 
Revolution which has not yet grown cold. 

We can rightfully discern in the Yugoslav revolution 
the distant echo, muffled and deformed by the decades of 
the Stalinist counter-revolution, of the Bolshevik October 
of Lenin and Trotsky. The attitude toward Yugoslavia can 
become just as decisive a touchstone for judging revolu- 
tionary organizations as was the attitude toward the Oc- 
tober Revolution thirty years ago. The Yugoslav events 
are bringing about a profound refreshment of the atmos- 
phere around the proletarian vanguard. They are bound 
to make certain splits irreparable, but they can also serve 
as the starting point for fruitful regroupments. 

The Russian Revolution was the springboard from 
which the im- 
pulse. The Yugoslav revolution can very well become the 
springboard from which the Fourth International will 


Third International received its historic 


launch out to win over the masses. 





* Judd’s article, to be sure, appeared as a “discussion arti- 
cle’; but apparently the ideas expressed in it are quite wide- 
spread among the members of the ISL. No other contribution 
to this “discussion” appeared in the NI up to the Jan.-Feb. 1950 
issue, which we received after this article was written. In that 
issue, Gates, another ISL leader, disputes Judd’s ideas. In the 
“Independent Socialist League” the leaders, at least, are very 
independent of one another. 
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The Movement 


For American Independence 


By WILLIAM F. WARDE 


No matter how much its traditions have been abused 
for reactionary purposes, the Fourth of July remains a rev- 
olutionary holiday. The Grand Inquisitors of the loyalty 
purge cannot erase the fact that the American people ac- 
quired national freedom through “sedition,” that is, by 
¢n uprising against the intolerable evils of an outlived re- 
gime. 

Paradoxically, when the curtain rises on the colonial 
contest, imperial unity had never seemed stronger or the 
affection of the Americans for their overseas “‘protector’’ 
so deep-seated. Benjamin Franklin, Jonathan Mayhew and 
other notable Patriots affirmed that ‘probably at no time 
during the entire colonial period was there more good will 
toward Great Britain in America than at the conclusion of 
the Seven Years’ War.” (Origins of the American Revolu- 
tion by John C. Miller, p. 71) 

lhe British and Americans had fought together in a 
successful war which ousted France from the North Amer- 
ican mainland and hurled back the Spaniards and Indians. 
But this very victory generated conditions for the disrup- 
tion of harmony and growing friction between England and 
lhe elimination of the French threat re- 
moved the main factor which had hitherto bound the two 
tegether. 


her colonies. 


Ihe colonials no longer feared invasion and con- 
quest from Canada while London, no longer needing co- 
lonial aid against the foremost challenger of its imperial in- 
terests, could concentrate attention on squeezing its pos- 
sessions. At the same time this most expensive of wars had 
strained and drained the British Treasury, spurring the 
King’s Ministers to seek new sources of revenue. 

On the American side the triumph over the French and 
Indians had considerably enriched the colonies, given great- 
er economic independence to the merchants and eommercial 
planters, enhanced their political power and raised their 
self-confidence. The colonial assemblies took advantage of 
the Seven Years’ War to cut down the prerogatives of royal 
governors, cripple the Crown's authority, and increase con- 
trol over appropriations and expenditures. 

Thus the Seven Years’ War set the stage for the begin- 
ning of a realignment of forces and reorientation of policy 
in North America which eventuated in a life-and-death bat- 
tle between the British overlords and their subjects. But 
that was not the way the situation presented itself to either 
of them when opposition to English domination first flared 
in the colonies toward the close of the postwar economic de- 
pression in 1765. 

The colonial struggle started on a very elementary 


political level, developing through successive stages. At 


first the dissident Patriots simply sought the repeal ot 
odious laws and harmtul edicts, directing their fire 
against colonial governors and Councils and appealing for 
remedies to the Parliament or Crown. Their activity was 
iounded upon what seemed the solid rock of fealty to the 
British Empire. | heir petitions and actions were designed 
as Means Ol pressure to force retreats by the agencies of 
English rule and wring concessions from the government. 
| hey did not plan to alter or to overthrow it. 

lhe Patriots regarded themselves, not as Americans 
driving toward divorce from England, but as “‘free-born 
subjects of Great Britain,” moving to secure their rights as 
Englishmen. There were, to be sure, sharp differences in 
the methods advocated and employed by different sections 
of the Patriot party in securing these aims. Whertas the 
moderate merchants, planters and landowners preterred re- 
lance upon permitted legal procedures and peaceful chan- 
nels of protest, the radical and plebeian forces resorted to 
direct action in expressing their indignation and enforcing 
their demands. But from 1705 to 1775 the avowed program 
ond aim of all elements in the colonial opposition were 
identical: the improvement of their positions within the 
british Empire, not withdrawal from it. 

Indeed, right up to the Battle of Lexington in April 1775, 
end tor months thereafter, the foremost Patriots were not 
only unaware of the real direction of their course and its 
logical outcome, but repeatedly, sincerely, indignantly de- 
nied any intention of breaking away from the british Lm- 
pire, rejecting the very thought as abhorrent. 

lor ten years the encounters between the established 
regime and the Patriot opposition surged back and forth, 
mounting in intensity until in 177475 they exploded in 
armed insurrection as a reply to military dictatorship. The 
most remarkable feature of this intermittent 
struggle is the fact that, except for its concluding months, 
the colonial leaders and ranks alike had almost no traffic 
with the idea of separation from Great Britain. The ban- 
ner of independence under which the rebels fought and 
triumphed was not unfurled for the entire first decade of 
tle movement. Until they came, so to speak, on top of it, 
the actual goal of their strivings remained beyond the view 
of the very combatants who directed and carried on the 
fight. 


decade of 


Astonishing as this may appear today in the light of 
subsequent developments, there is a wealth of evidence to 
confirm the fact. At every turn, from the Stamp Act Dem- 
onstrations in 1765 to the Battle of Lexington in 1775, 
leading Patriots took pains to make clear their loyalty to 
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Act Congress 


Here is a small part of the record 


intercolonial assembly of protest, the Stamp 
1705 that the connection of the 
3ritain was their * 
security’ and that they 


continuance.” 


declared in 
coionies with Great great happiness and 
“most ardently desired its perpetual 
\t the next upsurge of struggle in January 
1768, the Massachusetts legislature repudiated the very 
thought of separation: “We cannot justly be suspected of 
the most distant thought of an independency of Great 
Britain. Some, we know, have imagined this [probably a 
reference to Sam Adams and his Liberty Boys}... but it is 
s) far from the truth that we apprehend the Colonies would 
refuse it if offered to them, and would even deem it the 
greatest misfortune to be obliged to accept it.” 

The Massachusetts Spy on July 7, 
fore the 


1774, two years be- 
Declaration of Independence, characterized in- 
tree of forbidden and accursed fruit, 
which if any colony on this continent should be so mad as 
to attempt reaching, the rest would have virtue and wisdom 
enough to draw their swords and hew the traitors into sub- 
mission, if not into loyalty.” 


dependence as “a 


(Massachusetts was to head 
the independence movement a short time later.) 

That same year John Adams wrote that independence 
was “a Hobgoblin of so frightful mien, that it would throw 
a delicate Person into Fits to look it in the Face.” (He was 
later to help draft the Declaration of Independence and lead 
the fight in the Continental Congress for its adoption.) 

The delegates to the First Continental Congress which 
met at Philadelphia in the autumn of 1774 assured the 
King: “Your royal authority over us and our connection 
with Great Britain we shall always carefully and zealously 
endeavor to support and maintain.” 

During this same crucial period Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson and others voiced equally strong protestations of 
loyalty to mother England. In March 1775 Franklin testi- 
tied in London that he had never heard in America one word 
in favor of independence “from any person, drunk or sober.” 
Even after the Battle of Lexington George Washington told 
his Tory friend Jonathan Boucher that if ever he heard 
of Washington's joining in any such measures as the col- 
onies separating from England, Boucher “had his leave 
to set him down for everything wicked.” More than two 
months after the Battle of Bunker Hill, Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, wrote in a pri- 
vate letter that he was “looking with fondness toward a 
reconciliation with Great Britain.” 

One year and two days before issuing the Declaration of 
Independence, the Second Continental Congress, while set- 
ting forth colonial grievances, explicitly assured “our 
friends and fellow subjects in any part of the Empire... 
that we mean not to dissolve that union which had so long 
and so happily subsisted between us, and which we sincerely 
wish to see restored.” 

These professions of loyalty were not uttered for diplo 
matic reasons or inserted to veil the real aims of the colon 
ists. They expressed the inner hopes of representative figures 
in the Patriot camp and the policy they pursued until it be- 
came practically impossible. Far from their minds was a 
yearning for departure from the Empire. 
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Finally, we have unimpeachable testimony from Tom 
Paine, who did more than any other to promot 


the in- 


dependence movement. Ile wrote in “The American Crisis 


Independency was a doctrine scarce and rare, even towards 
the conclusion of the year 1775; all our politics had been 


founded on the expectation of making the matter up 


Some extreme radicals like Sam Adams and the Liberty 
Boys did not shrink from the prospect-of independence and 
would have welcomed it. The Patriots could see certain ad- 
\antages in separation 


1775-76, the 


but, prior to the decisive events of 
overwhelming mayjorits 
losses would far outweigh them 


that the 
Such a leap into the un- 
known appeared to most as impossible, unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 


reckoned 


Why They Clung to Britain 


It seemed impossible because England stood forth as the 
mightiest and richest power on earth which had just crushed 
such formidable foes as France and Spain. Hlow could the 
weaker colonies which had never achieved unity under the 
I-mpire expect to consolidate and mobilize enough strength 
lo consummate the Where 
an enterprise 
Up to 1763, there had been no successful re- 


Asia 


At the same time so radical a step appeared unnecessary. 


Great Britain? 
would the forces and resources for so hardy 
be found? 


overthrow of 


volts of colonials in America, Africa or 


[he Patriots hoped to gain their demands by putting pres- 
sure upon the British rulers, through alliances with friendly 
elements in England and through traditional channels of 
protest. After all, they had forced the repeal of the Stamp 
\ct in 1767 and wrested further concessions from the Crown 
government; why could not these methods suffice 
future? This was the main argument both of the 
end those Whigs who later remained loyal to the 
regime. 


in the 
lories 
British 


Independence was obnoxious because of the incalculable 
risks involved. Civil division and armed strife might open 
the door for France to return and the Indians to rise up 
again. War would throw everything out of kilter 


plunge the colonies into turbulence and disorder 


and 
The 
merchants and planters felt this was too hazardous an enter- 
prise on which to stake “their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor.”” Finally, the major deterrent was the fore- 
knowledge and foreboding among the colonial possessing 
classes that the struggle for secession would release senti- 
ments and forces among the masses that would be highly 
dangerous to their own privileges and power. This justified 
dread of the revolutionary potential of the democracy, this 
fear of “plebeian phrenzy,” curbed their aspirations for in- 
dependence for a long time. 

For these reasons the Patriot leaders adhered to their 
limited ideas and comparatively moderate methods. There 
was only one flaw in their outlook. The British despots 
wouldn’t and couldn't grant the major demands of the col- 
onists, reasonable as they seemed. Consequently, the ten- 
year struggle for reforms within the Empire finally had to 
pass over into the revolutionary struggle for national in- 
dependence. 
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The incubation period of the independence movement 
extended from the Boston Tea Party in December 1773, 
which provoked the Crown to impose its military dictator- 
ship over unruly Massachusetts, to the Declaration of In- 
dependence in July 1776. These two and a half years wit- 
nessed the maturing of the subjective conditions for inde- 
pendence and the passing over of the Patriots to actions 
popularizing the demand for separation from England. 

The defiance of the Bostonians initiated the sequence of 
events which produced the radical overturn. The insurgent 
masses, hitherto excluded from the political arena or kept 
to the background, now came to the fore. They were the 
radical merchants, the militant artisans, shopkeepers, and 
workers of the seaports backed up by the anti-British 
planters, farmers and frontiersmen. Thereupon two inter- 
acting processes cut the ground from under the advocates 
of compromise on both sides of the Atlantic. One was the 
uprising of the people in the localities against the authority 
of the King. They refused obedience to the laws, armed 
themselves, proceeded to depose the representatives of the 
Crown and set up their own courts, assemblies, armies and 
governments. Although undertaken as defensive measures 
against the aggressions of the British despots upon the rights 
of the Americans, these actions constituted a thrust toward 
complete independence. 

This revolutionary outburst was met by equally firm 
determination on the part of the British rulers to subdue 
the rebellious colonials once and for all; to strip them of 
all acquired rights and powers; and tyrannize without 
restraint over Massachusetts and the other colonies. The 
clash of two such forces heading in opposite directions could 
not be resolved by compromise. 

The British power had already been effectively shattered 
and replaced by new authorities created by direct action 
of the Committees of Safety and Correspondence in the 
separate localities and provinces before independence was 
set forth as the general slogan and goal of the movement 
by Tom Paine and others. In fact, the issue of independence 
had been fought out and decided by a series of direct con- 
tests for power between the Loyalists and Patriots within 
the cities, villages and districts of the colonies throughout 
1774 and 1775 which brought victory for the most part to 
the insurgents. But this de facto state of independence had 
still to be fully recognized by the active fighting forces of 
the revolution and formally ratified by their official polit- 
ical representatives in the Continental Congress. 

For well over a year and a half after civil war had been 
raging and new relationships of power had been instituted 
within the colonies, the conservative merchants and mod- 
erate planters, clinging to hopes of reconciliation, kept re- 
straining the liberation movement. Although British rule 
had been successfully broken and overthrown by the assault 
of the people in arms, their acknowledged leaders shrank 
from admitting the actual state of affairs and decreeing the 
abolition of British sovereignty. That meant cutting ofl 
the road of retreat and placing feet firmly upon the revolu- 
tionary highway. They 
nasses kept pressing forward 


kept looking backward as the 


Events emerging from the struggle itself assisted the 
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rebels and propelled the liberation movement forward. The 
breaking point in the attitude of the colonial masses came 
with the Battle of Lexington which drew a line of blood be- 
tween the King and the most resolute rebels. This armed en- 
counter snapped the last ties binding the radical wing in the 
Patriot camp with the Crown and steeled their will to re- 
sist to the end. 

The news of this battle, for example, aroused the Lib- 
erty Boys of New York to take over that key city. Tom 
Paine testified in “Common Sense” that his own change of 
heart was produced by Lexington: “No man was a warmer 
wisher for a reconciliation than myself, before the fatal 
nineteenth of April 1775, but the moment the event of that 
day was made known, | rejected the hardened sullen-tem- 
pered Pharaoh of England forever.” 

lhe decisive drive toward independence dated from this 
event. Its effects can best be gauged by its stimulus upon 
Paine himself, the trumpeter of emancipation. Some his- 
torians write as though Tom Paine’s individual literary 
efforts virtually called forth the independence movement 
overnight. Actually, its material premises had been grow- 
ing for many years before 1765 and its psychological and 
political conditions were created by the struggles of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

What Tom Paine did was to disclose the inner tendencies 
of the mass upsurge, to give a clear goal and ‘a general 
slogan to the unfolding struggles and draw the indispensa- 
ble political conclusions and imperative dictates of action 
{rom the actual situation. He crystallized the deepening 
conviction that freedom was the only answer to the prob- 
lems of the day; he was the first to openly propagate the 
idea of a free and independent United States of America. 
liis writings entered as a link in the chain of events at the 
most critical turn of the revolution, leading the movement 
tc higher ground than it had dared dream of occupying 
only a little while before. 


The Role of Tom Paine 

Tom Paine had been revolving in his mind the main 
points in his message ever since the Battle of Lexington 
incited the wrath of rebellion throughout the colonies. He 
wrote his first pamphlet “Common Sense” toward the end 
of 1775 and issued it on January 10, 1776. Its doctrine ol 
independence was still so novel and audacious he had trou- 
ble finding a publisher in Philadelphia. 

Few political documents ever had greater effects in 
changing people's minds and ‘moving them to act than this 
pamphlet. In its first six months Paine’s pamphlet sold 
100,000 copies in a country of three million. Printing 
presses turned them out day and night. Its arguments were 
read, repeated, debated in clubs, streets, taverns, schools, 
churches and in the Continental Army 
ton wrote on April 1, 1776: ” 


George Washing- 
| find Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ 
is working a wonderful change there (in Virginia) im the 
minds of men. 

What accounted for the wonder-working power of this 
pamphlet? Its simple, colloquial style, its clear line of ex- 
planation 


its teachings matched the occasion and meshed 
into the machinery of the developing struggle. 
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Hurl a flaming torch into a forest covered with snow 
or soaked by spring rains and it will sputter and die out. 
But let a spark be thrown among the same vegetation baked 
by heat and dried by drought and it can blaze into a raging 
conflagration. 

The American people had to be prepared and to prepare 
themselves by a cumulative series of experiences, tests and 
trials to respond so eagerly to Paine’s arguments, to be 
kindled by his proposals and hurry them into realization. 
Paine cast his flaming appeal for freedom into the midst 
of masses seething with rage and poised for the most daring 
ceeds. 

“Common Sense” generalized in its teachings what the 
people were already carrying out ip real life. Just as the 
Committees were destroying the authority of the Crown, 
Paine launched his main attack upon the King, exploding 
the fiction of a distinction between the King and Parliament 
or the King and his Ministry. The truth of revolution is a 
mighty destroyer of suqh fictions. 

Paine argued for an independent American Republic, 
not as a remote prospect, but an immediate objective. When 
he beat the drums for independence and fifed for re- 
publicanism, defying all former declarations by the Con- 
tinental Congress and colonial assemblies, he succeeded in 
winning the assent of the masses because the proofs of life 
had convinced them of its unpostponable necessity. 

Paine was well aware of this fact. There can now be no 
turning back, he keeps insisting throughout his polemics. 
“The independence of America should have been considered 
as dating its era from, and published by, the first musket 
that was fired against her. This is a line of consistency; 
neither drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition; but 
produced by a chain of events, of which the colonies were 
not the authors... We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again 
hend 


.. The birthday of a new world is at 
Every day convinces, us of its necessity.” 


The Continental Congress 

lhe independence movement originated and was forced 
forward by the clash of interests between the colonists and 
the system of British domination. But its rate of develop- 
ment depended upon the interaction of the different social 
forces within the Patriot camp. The impetus for action 
from the demands of the masses and the initiative 
from the leaders who best expressed them. But between 
the masses below and the Britjsh on top stood the merchants 


and planters who wanted to 


calme 


confine the struggle within 


safe boundaries 
The Continental Congress became the central stage 
upon which the drama of independence was enacted. 


This Congress was constituted exclusively of representa- 
tives drawn from the upper classes: lawyers, doctors, mer- 
lhe wealthiest men 


in the colonies, Washington, Carroll, Hancock, were there. 


chants, planters, large landowners. 


Ihe common people were not directly represented by men 
of their condition and choice, although the most radical 
spokesmen for the merchants and planters like Sam Adams 
and Patrick Henry leaned upon them for support. 

Three main divisions of opinion contended for suprem- 
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As Sam Adams characterized it, 
Whig, one-third Tory and the rest 
1e right was the conservative section, headed 
by Albert Galloway of Pennsylvania, who was later to go 


lt Was one 


niongrel.” On 1 


over to the British; at the left a group of radicals inspired 
by the Massachusetts delegation 


occupied a 


The bulk of delegates 


more or less indeterminate ground between 


these extremes. 


[he conservative influence predominated up to 1776. 
Ihe Congress directed its main efforts along the line of 
conciliation, acting timidly and reacting sluggishly to events. 
[he right wing was suspicious of any radical proposals by 


the: “violents’ which wéuld pusH them too far forward. 


[his mistrust was so strong that before the opening 
session ef the Congress the Philadelphia radicals sent a 
committee to intercept the Massachusetts delegation at 
Frankford and warn them that the New Englanders were 
suspected of desiring independence. “You must not utter 
the word independence, or give the last hint or insinuation of 
the idea. No man dares speak of it.” 

his episode is especially instructive because it enables 
us to chart the curve of independence sentiment in leading 
circles of the Patriot party. The word independence which 
was unspeakable in 1774 was on everybody's lips by 1776; 
the abomination rejected in 1774 was embraced as the doc- 
trine of salvation in 1770. 


We cannot here detail the complex chain of circum- 
stances which produced the conversion of the Continental 
Congress. 


Suffice it to say, the active masses were ready for in- 
dependence early in 1776 but the possessors were not; their 
representatives had to be pushed forward or swept aside. 
The half-year between the publication of “Common Sense” 
and the adoption of independence was a critical period of 
tense and passionate controversy in the Continental Con- 


gress around this question 


As late as January 1776, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
] 


sylvania and Maryland instructed their delegates to vote 


against independence if the matter was brought up. In 
l-ebruary the moderates brought in a report on independence 


s 
which stated: “We are accused of carrying on war for the 
purpose of establishing an independent Empire... We dis- 
avow the intention.” By this time the 


} ‘ L« +h ’ + - ] | 1 thea 
fluential enough to have the resolution laid on the 


radicals were in- 
table. 


growing 
from a whisper into a roar which began to drown out 


Meanwhile the demand for independence was 


cries 
lor compromise. wrote 


\pril 1, 17 


Joseph Hawley 
70 that if a ‘Great 
Mobb of citizens and soldiers would descend upon Phila- 


id uy 
delphia to purge Congress and set up a dictator.” But the 

not have to purge the Continental Congress 
as Cromwell's men did the Pre 


\dams on 


John 


Congress didn't act swiftly 


radicals did 


sbyterian Parliament. 


lhe psessure of the masses on one side and the aggres- 
scl +} th, lh l thy hal,j f +h . 
sions of the British on the other broke the hold of the con- 


scrvatives on Congress. The surge toward independence be- 
came so irresistible that the majority was swept along with 
it. On May 23 Congress heard that the King was going to 


send 30,000 mercenaries to America by June. This 


pro- 
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jected invasion cut off the last hopes of conciliation and 
speeded up the steps in the colonies and Congress resulting 
in the final break. By July the great deed was done 

The Declaration of Independence represented not merely 
the triumph of the Whigs over the Tories, but the victory 
of the radical wing of the Whigs over the conservatives, the 
masses over the upper classes, the future over the past. The 
revolution Was at last marching to its own music 


* ! 


A Lesson of the Struggle 

rh Marxism and the slow 
growth of the revolutionary socialist movement are often 
brought forward as proof that socialism is not a suitable 
program or a realizable prospect in the United States. “You 
lrotskyists will never get anywhere here,” 


restricted influence of 


jeer the ren- 
egades and reactionaries “even your beloved workers reject 
your ideas or worse, simply ignore them.” 

Arguments of this type fly in the face of all historical 
experience, and, in particular, this country’s own experience. 
The story of independence itself teaches that revolutionary 
mass movements do not begin with a carefully defined 
program or comprehensive understanding of their ultimate 
aims. Their development is far more complex and uneven. 

The collective awareness of the participants and of 
their acknowledged leaders develops at a different, and 
usually at a slower pace, than the objective material forces 
underlying and stimulating their forward march. Thus to 
the Americans opposing the English, the clamor for inde- 
pendence seemed to surge up all of a sudden as the indicated 
response to imperative needs. Yet it is obvious now that 
the formative elements of independence had been ripening 
for a considerable time within colonial society before the 
banner-bearers of this cause found themselves propelled 
to the center of the political stage. 

In fact, this very disparity between the needs of social 
progress and the consciousness of the masses which is so 
gslibly cited as evidence of the impossibility of revolution- 
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ary transformation is one of the conditions for its oc- 
currence. If people altered their institutions and ideas 


step by step in conformity with the changes brought about 
ir their methods of living and working together, there 
would.generally be no need for revolutionary overturns of 
political regimes and social systems. 

Ideas play a central part in the revolutionary process 
but they neither create nor sustain it. Bourgeois rationalists 
imagine that the mind is the most dynamic element in 
human progress; actually, it is sluggish and conservative. 
People of all ranks hang on to traditional ideas long after 
circumstances have rendered them When class 
conflicts reach the breaking point, their minds are rarely 
prepared for so sweeping an outburst, and they are obliged 
to revise their conceptions rapidly and radically to swing 
them into correspondence with the new situation. This 
sudden shift in mass feelings and moods is an integral part 
of revolution, 

That is why it would be false'and superficial to deduce 
the remoteness of revolutionary developments in this coun- 
try from the prevalent ideas of people. Great upheavals 
have usually taken not only the ruling classes but also their 
opponents by surprise. That was so in the 18th century 
\merican Revolution—and this observation is also perti- 
nent to the movement for workers’ power and socialism 
today. 

The events culminating in the break with Britain have 
a special interest for us today because we, too, are living 
through a prolonged preparation for another immense’ up- 
heaval of the American people leading to the radical trans- 
formation of the old and outlived order. No one can say 
just how far the movement toward the great change has 
already matured in this country. Only further develop- 
nents of a climactic character analogous to the outbursts 
preceding the Declaration of Independence can divulge 
that information. History may have some startling sur- 
prises in store for Americans of the second half of the 20th 
century as it had for the colonials of the 18th century. 


obsolete 


How Lenin Studied Marx 


By LEON 


Leon Trotsky devoted many years to the writing of a biog- 
raphy of Lenin, a work he was unfortunately never able to 
complete. He did, however, finish those chapters which deal 
with Lenin’s youth; these were published in 1936 in France. 
The section on how Lenin pursued his Marxist studies comes 
from one of the chapters—“‘The Stages of Development”—of 
this volume dealing with Lenin’s youth.—Ed. 

* ok + 

Unfortunately, no one has told us how Lenin pursued 
his Marxist studies. Nothing has come down fo us except 
a few superficial and very limited observations. “He spent 
whole days studying Marx, making digests, copying pas- 
sages, jotting down notes,” wrote Yasneva. “It was then 
difficult to tear him away from his work.” 

Lenin’s digests of Capital have not come down to us. 


TROTSKY 


The only basis for reconstructing this young athlete’s work 
on Marx is provided by the notebooks he compiled in his 
studies during the subsequent years. While still in high 
school, Vladimir invariably began his compositions by first 
working out a finished plan which was later supplemented 
with arguments and suitable quotations. In this creative 
process he exhibited a quality which Ferdinand Lassalle 
correctly designated as the physical force of thought. 
Study, which is not merely a mechanical repetition, also 
involves a creative effort, but of an inverse type. To sum- 
marize another man’s work is to lay bare the skeletal frame- 
work of its logic, stripping away the proofs, the illustrations 
and the digressions. Joyously and fervently Vladimir ad- 
vanced along this difficult road, summarizing each chapter, 
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sometimes a single page, as he read-and thought and veri- 
fied the logical structure, the dialectical transitions, the 
terminology. Taking possession of the results, he assimi- 
lated the method. He climbed the successive rungs of an- 
other man’s system as if he were himself constructing it 
anew. All of it became firmly lodged in this marvelously 
well-ordered brain beneath the powerful dome of the skull. 


The Formative Stage 


For the rest of his life, Lenin never departed from the 
Russian politico-economic terminology which he assimilated 
or elaborated during the Samara period. This was not 
owing to obstinacy alone—although intellectual obstinacy 
was characteristic of him to the highest degree. It was be- 
cause, from his earliest years, he became used to making a 
strictly calculated choice, deliberating over each term in all 
of its various aspects until within his consciousness it had 
become fused with a whole cycle of concepts. 

The first and second volumes of Capital were Vladimir's 
basic manuals at Alakayevka and Samara for the third vol- 
ume had not yet appeared at the time: Marx’s rough draft 
Was just being put in order by the aged Engels. Vladimir 
had studied Capital so well that each time he returned to it 
thereafter, he was able to discover new ideas in it. As early 
as the Samara period he had learned, as he used to say in 
later years, to “take counsel’ with Marx. 

Before the books of the master, impertinence and banter 
automatically departed from this altered spirit who was 
capable of the deepest gratitude. To follow the develop- 
ment of Marx’s thought, to feel its irresistible power, to dis- 
cover deductions from incidental phrases or remarks, to 
renew each time his coaviction of the truth and profundity 
of Marx’s sarcasm and to bow down with gratitude before 
this relentless genius—this became for Vladimir not only a 
necessity but a joy. Marx never had a more attentive reader 
or One in closer harmony with him, nor did Marx have 
a better, more perceptive and grateful disciple. 

“With him Marxism was not a conviction, but a reli- 
gion,” wrote Vodosov. “In him one feels a degree of convic- 
tion that is incompatible with a genuine scientific ap- 
proach.” For a philistine no sociology merits the designation 
“scientific” except the one which leaves intact his right to 
keep on vacillating. To be sure, Oulianov, as Vodosovov 
himself testifies, “was deeply interested in all the objections 
raised against Marxism and reflected upon them”; but he 
did so “not for the sake of seeking out the truth,” but 
simply to uncover in these objections some error “of whose 
existence he was already convinced in advance.” 

There is an element of truth in this characterization, 
namely: Oulianov had accepted Marxism as the ripest prod- 
uct of the entire previous evolution of human thought; he 
had no desire, after attaining this high level, to descend to 
a lower one; he defended with indomitable energy those 
ideas over which he had been pondering and which he was 
verifying every day of his life; and he regarded with pre- 
conceived mistrust the attempts of conceited ignoramuses 
and erudite mediocrities to substitute a more “acceptable” 
theory for Marxism. 

When it comes to such fields as technology or medicine, 
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routinism, dilettantism and medicine-man mumbo-jumbo 
are held in justifiable mistrust. But in the field of sociology 
these come to the fore in every instance in the guise of a free 
scientific spirit. Those for whom theory is merely a mental 
tcy, flit easily from one revelation toanother or more often 
still remain content with an agglomeration of crumbs from 
the different revelations. Infinitely more exacting, rigorous 
and well-balanced is he who views theory as a guide to ac- 
tion. A drawing room skeptic may scoff at medicine with 
impunity, but a surgeon cannot live in an atmosphere of 
scientific uncertainty. The greater is the revolutionist’s 
need for theory as a guide to action, all the more intransi- 
geant is he in guarding it. Vladimir Oulianov mistrusted 
dilettantism and detested quacks. What he valued above 
al: else in Marxism was the severe discipline and authority 
of its method. 

In 1893 appeared the last books of V. Vorontsov (V.V.) 
znd N. Danielson (Nikolai-on). These two Populist econ- 
omists argued with enviable tenacity that capitalist de- 
velopment in Russia was impossible, just at a time when 
Russian capitalism was preparing to take an especially 
vigorous leap forward. It is improbable that the fading 
Populists of that day read the tardy revelations of their 
theoreticians as attentively as did the young Marxist at 
Samara. Oulianov had to know his adversaries not only 
in order to be able to refute their writings.. He was above 
all seeking an inward certainty for the struggle. It is true 
that he studied reality in a polemical spirit, directing all 
his arguments at the time against Populism which had out- 
lived itself; but to no one else was pure polemic as an end 
in itself more alien than to this future author of twenty- 
seven volumes of polemical writings. He had to know life 
as it Is. 

The nearer Vladimir came to the problems of the Rus- 
sian revolution and the more he became acquainted with 
Plekhanov, all the greater became his esteem for Plekhan- 
ov's critical works. The current falsifiers of the history of 
Russian Bolshevism (like Presniakov) write tomes on the 
topic of the “spontaneous birth of Marxism on Russian soil 
free from any direct influence of the emigre group and of 
Plekhanov’—and, it ought to be added, free from Marx 
himself, who was the emigre par excellence. And they con- 
vert Lenin into the founder of this genuinely native Rus- 
sian “Marxism” from which the theory and practice of “so- 
cialism in one country” was later to flow. 

The doctrine of the spontaneous birth of Marxism as a 
direct “reflection” of Russia’s capitalist development is it- 
self an execrable caricature of Marxism. The economic 
process does not find its reflection in ‘pure’ consciousness 
in all its native ignorance; it finds its expression in the 
historic consciousness, enriched by all the past conquests of 
mankind. It was possible for the class struggle in capitalist 
society to lead to Marxism in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century only because the dialectical method was then al- 
ready at hand, as the achievement of German classical 
philosophy; only because of the political economy of Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo in England; only because of the 
revolutionary and socialist doctrines of France which rose 
out of the Great Revolution. The internationalist char- 
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acter of Marxism inheres, therefore, in the very origins of 
its own birth. The growth of the power of well-to-do peas- 
ants (kulaks) on the Volga and the development of metal- 
lurgy in the Urals were utterly inadequate to bring about 
independently the selfsame scientific results. It is not mere 
coincidence that the Emancipation of Labor Group came 
tc be born abroad: Russian Marxism first saw the light of 
day not as an automatic product of Russian capitalism like 
sugar-beet crops and the poor cotton cloth (for the manu- 
facture of which, moreover, machines had to be imported), 
but asa complex of the entire experience of the Russian 
revolutionary struggle coupled with the theory of scientific 
socialism originating in the West. The Marxist gen- 
eration of the Nineties rose on the foundations laid by 
Plekhanov. 


How Spiritual Paupers “Exalt’? Lenin 


To appreciate Lenin’s historic contribution there is no 
need whatever to try to show that from his early years he 
was obliged to break the virgin soil with a plow of his own. 
“There were almost no comprehensive works available,” 
writes Elisarova parroting Kamenev and others. “It was 
necessary for him to study the original sources and draw 
from them his own deductions.” Nothing could be more 
offensive to Lenin’s own rigorous scientific scrupulousness 
than this claim that he took no account of his predecessors 
and teachers. Nor is it true that in the early Nineties Rus- 
sian Marxism possessed no comprehensive works. 

The publications of the Emancipation of Labor Group 
already constituted at the time an abridged encyclopedia of 
the new tendency. After six years -of brilliant and heroic 
struggle against the prejudices of the Russian intelligentsia, 
Plekhanov proclaimed in 1889 at the Socialist World Con- 
gress in Paris, “The revolutionary movement in Russia can 
triumph only as the revolutionary working-class movement. 
There is and there can be no other way out for us.” These 
words summed up the most important general conclusion 
from the entire preceding epoch and it was on the basis of 
this generalization of an “emigre” that Vladimir pursued his 
education on the Volga. 

Vodovosov writes in his memoirs, “Lenin used to speak 
of Plekhanov with profound feeling, especially about 
(Plekhanov’s book) Our Differences.” Lenin must have in- 
deed expressed his feelings very vividly for Vodovosov to 
be able to recall them after a lapse of more than thirty 
years. The main strength of Our Differences lies in its 
treatment of revolutionary policy as indissolubly linked 
with the materialist conception of history and with the 
analysis of Russia’s economic development. Oulianov’s 
first pronouncements at Samara against the Populists are 
thus closely associated with his warm appreciation of the 
work of the founder of the Russian Social Democracy. 
Next to Marx and Engels, Vladimir was most indebted to 
Plekhanov. 

Toward the end of 1922, while referring in passing to 
the early Nineties, Lenin wrote: “Soon after this Marxism, 
as a tendency, began to broaden, moving in the Social- 
Democratic direction proclaimed much earlier in Western 
Europe by the Emancipation of Labor Group.’ These lines, 
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which sum up the history of the development of an entire 
generation, also contain a part of Lenin’s own autobiog- 
raphy. Starting out in the Marxist tendency with an eco- 
nomic and historical doctrine, he became a Social Democrat 
under the influence of the ideas of the Emancipation of La- 
bor Group which far outstripped the development of the 
Russian intelligentsia. Only spiritual paupers can imagine 
that they exalt Lenin by attributing to his natural father, 
the State Councillor Oulianov, revolutionary opinions which 
he never held, while at the same time minimizing the rev- 
clutionary role of the emigre Plekhanov, whom Lenin him- 
self considered as his spiritual father. 

At Kazan, Samara and Alakayevka, Vladimir thought 
af himself as pupil. But just as great painters in their youth 
display their own independent brush stroke even while 
copying pictures by old masters, just so Vladimir Oulianov 
brought to his apprenticeship such vigor of thought and in- 
itiative that it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation 
between what he assimilated from others and what he 
elaborated himself. During the final preparatory year at 
Samara, this line of demarcation became definitively oblit- 
erated: the apprentice becomes an independent investigator. 


A Historic Controversy 


The controversy with the Populists passed naturally to 
the field of current developments, of evaluating whether or 
not capitalism was continuing to grow in Russia. Diagrams 
representing the number of factory chimneys and of in- 
dustrial workers as well as those showing the differentia- 
tion among the peasantry took on a special meaning. To 
determine the dynamics of the process it was necessary to 
compare today’s figures with those of yesterday. Economic 
statistics thus became the science of sciences. Columns of 
figures held the key to the mystery of Russia’s destiny and 
that of its intelligentsia and of its revolution. Even the 
census of horses taken periodically by the military admin- 
istration was called upon to give an answer to the ques- 
tion: Who was the stronger, Karl Marx or the Russian vil- 
lage commune? 


The statistical material in Plekhanov’s early works 
could not have been very rich: the statistics of the Zemstvos, 
of exceptional value for the study of village economy, be- 
came developed only during the Eighties; moreover, the 
publications containing these statistics were rarely accessi- 
ble to an emigre who was almost completely isolated from 
Russia during those years. Nevertheless, Plekhanov in- 
dicated with complete accuracy the general direction of 
scientific work to be undertaken on the basis of statistical 
data. The early statisticians of the new school followed this 
road. M. A. Hourwich, an American professor of Russian 
origin, published in 1886 and 1892 two essays on the Rus- 
sian village which Vladimir Oulianov valued highly and 
which he used as models. Lenin never let slip an opportun- 
ity to give recognition to the works of his predecessors. 











